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I1—AN INTERPRETATION OF CAUSAL LAWS. 
By W. B. GaALLIE. 


3 

Ix his posthumously published paper, “ General Propositions 
and Causality”, F. P. Ramsey dealt with causal laws as a sub- 
class of what he calls ‘ variable hypotheticals’. The pecul- 
iarity of Ramsey’s view of causal laws results mainly from his 
view of variable hypotheticals. This is sufficiently suggested 
by the following quotations: (1) “ Variable hypotheticals are 
not judgments but rules for judging ‘If I meet a ¢ I shall regard 
itasaw%’. This cannot be negated, but it can be disagreed with 
by one who does not adopt it.” (2) The variable hypothetical 
“is there just to be deduced from”. (3) “ Variable hypo- 
theticals have formal analogies to other propositions which 
make us take them sometimes as facts about universals, some- 
times as infinite conjunctions. The analogies are misleading, 
difficult though they are to escape, and emotionally satisfactory 
as they prove to different types of mind.” (4) “ As opposed 
to a purely descriptive theory of science, mine may be called 
a forecasting theory.” ! 

Ramsey’s statement of his position is cursory and incomplete. 
For example, he gives us no indication as to how his theory 
should be specified to cover our belief and practices in different 


1The Foundations of Mathematics, pp. 237-255, 
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sciences or at different stages in the development of scientific 
thought. More particularly, a number of his statements must 
be revised if we are to take account of statistical laws. Never- 
theless there are good reasons for taking Ramsey’s paper as 
a standard expression of one very important view of empirical 
laws. Its terminology, though sometimes loose, is fairly clear, 
and is not chosen in deference to, or in support of, some special, 
and highly problematic, theory of language—or of science or 
of philosophy. Of course Ramsey had his own view of the 
function of philosophy—that it should make clear the different 
ways in which we use propositions of different formal types. 
(That this was his view I judge more from his practice than from 
his dicta on the subject.) Now such an attitude to philosophy 
may be too limited, but at least it does not limit the philosophical 
discussion of causal laws in one particularly annoying way, 
viz. by employing such a terminology that views opposed to 
one’s own simply cannot be stated. In the second place, Ramsey's 
paper seems to me to restate what is of lasting value in Hume’s 
treatment of causation, and to supplement Hume’s view where 
it is most deficient, 7.e. in connexion with the question : How 
can we account for our belief that there are ‘ unknown causal 
laws’? For these reasons I select Ramsey’s paper as a standard 
exposition of one view of causal laws ; a view which I radically 
oppose. To urge a contrary view in the form of a criticism 
of Ramsey’s seems to me useful at a time when philosophers, 
in discussing causation, speak almostly literally different lan- 
guages. 


II. 


Ramsey begins his paper by comparing and contrasting vari- 
able hypotheticals (e.g. ‘Arsenic is poisonous’, ‘ All men are 
mortal’) with such universal propositions as ‘ Everyone in 
Cambridge voted ’, 7.e. with enumerative universal propositions. 
These latter are, of course, conjunctions of primary propositions 
which have certain terms in common. Now the notion of a 
variable hypothetical results from accepting a certain view of 
all non-enumerative universal propositions, namely, that these are 
to be interpreted as hypotheticals. And this view, commonly 
associated with the ‘ Russellian logic ’, applies to non-enumerative 
universal propositions in every field of discourse. But Ramsey 
(in the paper to be considered) deals only with a certain sub-class 
of variable hypotheticals, viz. those which, if true, are not true 
a priort. In other words, his concern is with empirical laws, 
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and in particular with one species of these, causal laws. His 
concern with enumerative universal propositions is similarly 
restricted : viz. to those which refer to matter of fact. I propose, 
therefore, to introduce certain clearly needed alterations into 
Ramsey’s terminology. Where he writes of ‘variable hypo- 
theticals’ I shall write of ‘ L-propositions "—e.g. ‘ Arsenic is 
poisonous’. Where he writes of conjunctions (meaning one 
sub-class of conjunctions), I shall write of ‘ U-conjunctions ’"— 
e.g. ‘Everyone in Cambridge voted ’. 

According to Ramsey the resemblance between L-propositions 
and U-conjunctions is two-fold. In the first place, whoever 
asserts an L-proposition is thereby committed to accept as true 
any possible conjunction of propositions which are ‘ instances 
of’ this L-proposition. Secondly, when we ask what would 
make an L-proposition (x)¢z true “we inevitably answer that 
it is true if and only if every z has d”’. And the same holds 
of any U-conjunction. Now this formal analogy certainly 
suggests that L-propositions and U-conjunctions are species of 
one genus—the genus of universal propositions from which 
deductions can be made as to the truth of simpler propositions. 
But of course this suggestion does not involve the assertion 
that the analogy between L-propositions and U-conjunctions 
is complete: and we may admit, with Ramsey, that it is in 
certain cases very misleading. But Ramsey goes much further 
than this, since he is at pains to show that so-called L-pro- 
positions are in fact not propositions at all, and hence cannot 
belong to the same genus as U-conjunctions. 

This brings us to the differences. Ramsey mentions three 
of these in the opening pages of his paper; whilst a prolonged 
discussion of a fourth, by far the most fundamental difference, 
is introduced later. The first three differences hold clearly 
between L-propositions and finite U-conjunctions ; the fourth 
holds between L-propositions and any U-conjunctions, finite 
or infinite—if indeed it be significant to speak of the latter. 

(1) An L-proposition cannot in fact be written out as a U- 
conjunction. Now this might seem only to indicate a deficiency 
in the symbols we happen to use. But this suggestion is quite 
inadequate. or (2) even if one were to think of a U-conjunction, 
Whose constituent propositions together referred to every 
possible state of affairs to which we could apply a certain L- 
proposition, still this U-conjunction would not exhaust the 
meaning, or range of application, of the L-proposition. The 
referents of our U-conjunction would constitute only a sub- 
set of the class to which the L-proposition could apply. From 
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this we can see (3) that the L-proposition cannot express a belief 
of the primary sort, a belief as to matter of fact ; and, further, 
that it cannot be taken to express conjointly a class of such 
beliefs in the same way as can a U-conjunction. From here 
Ramsey passes straight on to the statement of his main thesis: 
that L-propositions do not refer to facts at all, but are simply 
rules for making inferences as to particular facts; and more 
positively, that their status or modus operandi is that of 
habits. (Compare Peirce’s phrase ‘ habits of inference ’.) Now 
habits can be altered and dropped ; but cannot themselves be 
described as true or false. 

It seems clear to me that in this argument Ramsey is assuming 
that it is senseless to speak of infinite conjunctions. I have no 
special competence for discussing this difficult point, and will 
only say this: that it does seem to me that the notion of con- 
joining or conjointly asserting a set of propositions presupposes 
that that set is either exhaustively enumerated or is thought 
of as admitting exhaustive enumeration. This at least is the 
sense of ‘conjoin’ which I am familiar with and understand. 
There may, of course, be some other sense of this word which 
I don’t understand ; but I doubt if this can be relevant to the 
present issue. For it is surely a hard thought that no one can 
understand any inductively established law who has not found 
a clear meaning for the term ‘infinite conjunction’. Closely 
connected with this is a second point; not only does Ramsey 
set aside the notion of infinite conjunctions, he writes (in the 
paper we are examining) as if the notion of finite conjunctions 
contained no difficulties. Finite conjunctions are such as either 
are or could be exhaustively enumerated, and therefore, he 
seems to argue, no finite conjunction can be equivalent to an 
L-proposition. But if the matter were as simple as this, why 
should people ever have confused L-propositions with conjunc- 
tions ¢ Let us consider finite U-conjunctions more closely. 

Clearly we sometimes assert a finite U-conjunction on in- 
complete evidence. Complete evidence for it could be obtained, 
but we do not trouble to collect it. Take, for example, the 
assertion that all the books in a given library bear the library 
stamp. In such a case we can use incomplete evidence to infer 
the truth of a finite conjunction in just the way in which we 
use evidence to establish an L-proposition. Further, having 
asserted such a finite conjunction, we need not proceed to verify 
it completely or to use it in its full range of application ; we 
could confine our use of the assertion instanced above to the 
case of those books which happened to interest us. Here again 
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notice the resemblance, in respect of use, between such U-con- 
junctions and L-propositions. Next, let us ask: Since certain 
U-conjunctions are asserted and used in the ways just noticed, 
bv what criterion do we decide, in difficult or border-line cases, 
whether a given universal proposition shall count as a U-con- 
junction or not ¢ Is the criterion this: that I (the assertor of 
the conjunction) could complete the enumeration which is 
required to show that it is a conjunction? Take a wilder 
example than our previous one: “ None of the pebbles on the 
sea-shores of America contain gardenia-seeds.” How can I 
know whether or not I could complete the enumeration required 
in the case of this assertion? The answer is, of course, that 
I don’t know whether I could do this, but have good grounds 
for believing that I couldn’t. On the other hand, I may have 
good grounds for believing that a finite set of observers could 
complete the required enumeration. But what would be my 
grounds for this belief 2 In part, surely, a number of L-pro- 
positions—?.e. inductively established laws as to men’s powers 
of observation, endurance, co-operation, etc. Thus it turns 
out that we need L-propositions to decide what are finite con- 
junctions: we need the results of problematic induction in 
order to state the evidence for what seemed to be (in prin- 
ciple) non-problematic assertions, viz. assertions of certain finite 
U-conjunctions. 

From the above discussion we can derive three important 
conclusions. First, that the notion of a finite U-conjunction 
is, in border-line cases, very far from clear-cut. Second, the 
suggestion that a finite U-conjunction means a set of propositions 
which I (the assertor or entertainer of the conjunction) could 
exhaustively enumerate, is certainly false—unless we give a 
fancy philosophic interpretation to the phrase ‘I could enumer- 
ate’. Thirdly, any very large U-conjunction resembles an 
L-proposition (a) in respect of the way in which it is evidenced, 
(b) in respect of the way in which it may be used. In view 
of these facts I think it is worth trying to make out a case 
for the view that L-propositions are U-conjunctions, though 
of a very peculiar kind. I do not believe that this view can 
be maintained, for reasons, urged by Ramsey, which I will 
consider later. But the task is worth undertaking, because 
I think that this view, when properly elaborated, is not at all 
absurd ; and that it fails for quite different reasons from those 
which would usually be urged against it. 

Let us concentrate on those U-conjunctions which are cer- 
tainly such that Z could not enumerate all their constituent 
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propositions : for if L-propositions should turn out to be U- 
conjunctions in disguise they would clearly have to be of this 
special type. Now what account are we to give of this kind 
of U-conjunction? Can we state the conditions—over and above 
purely formal conditions of consistency, etc.—of the signi- 
ficance of large U-conjunctions? It seems to me that we can 
do so only on the following lines, or something very like them. 

We are all familiar with the notion of an ‘ apperceptive set’ 
as a name or summary description of certain conditions, chiefly 
mnemic, which are necessary for at least our more complex 
perceptual experiences. Now clearly there are certain broadly 
analogous conditions which must hold if symbolic utterances 
of mine (in particular my statements as to what I have per- 
ceived or could perceive) are to be understood by other persons, 
whether contemporaries of mine or people living when I am 
dead. I shall not attempt here to distinguish the main kinds 
of condition which are necessary to this result: it is sufficient 
that there ave such conditions—though we seldom give heed to 
them until they fail. Now so long as such conditions hold in 
the case of my ‘reports’ these may be said to be included in 
what I shall call a ‘ socially apperceptive set ’, along with reports 
of other experients earlier and later. The analogy between 
an ‘apperceptive set’ in the wswal sense and a ‘socially ap- 
perceptive set’ is as follows. Suppose I am examining a 
fairly large physical object: and suppose that it has twelve 
sides. If, when I have examined it, I am to judge that this is 
a twelve-sided object, then this judgment must, in some way, 
contain references to each of the twelve sides in its numerical 
identity, or as numerically different from each of the other 
sides. Suppose now we have twelve successive observers making 
reports : then if all these reports are to be included in a socially 
apperceptive set, it is necessary that the twelfth observer’s report 
contain, in some way, references to each of the eleven preceding 
reports, considered as reports—.e. in respect of what each of the 
eleven reported. (The same kind of relation which the twelfth 
report has to its predecessors, will of course hold between any 
one of the eleven preceding reports and its predecessors.) Now, 
if a socially apperceptive set is very large, then naturally in 
later reports the contents of earlier reports will not be actually 
enumerated ; they will be referred to by short-hand descriptions. 
It is therefore necessary (in view of the use I wish to make of 
the notion of socially apperceptive sets) that every such short- 
hand description shall be understood to be of either actually 
enumerated contents of previous reports or contents such that 
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that they could (easily or manageably) have been enumerated 
in previous reports. 

The notion of a socially apperceptive set may now be applied 
to our question: What are the special conditions of the sig- 
nificance of large but finite U-conjunctions? I should say: 
Such a U-conjunction is significant only so long as he who be- 
lieves or entertains it, believes, or entertains the possibility, 
that every constituent proposition which it contains could be 
asserted by some member (or members) of a group of thinkers, 
whose reported experiences constitute a socially apperceptive set. 
To elucidate this account, we may consider two alternative 
possibilities. (1) I think it will be admitted by all that the 
conditions which must obtain if a series of experiences is to 
constitute a socially apperceptive set, are in themselves con- 
tingent conditions. Now suppose they some time cease to hold. 
Then, ipso facto, the U-conjunction whose significance depends 
on these conditions turns out to have been finite. But (2) so 
long as the required conditions do hold, it will also be the case 
that the U-conjunction in question is finite. For what the 
above prescribed conditions of a socially apperceptive set ensure, 
is that every report in such a set refers (inter alia) to the contents, 
the actually enumerated or manageably numerable contents, 
of all earlier reports in the set. And, as we have noted, the 
presence of short-hand descriptions in later reports constitutes 
no argument against the genuinely enumerative character of 
every report which the set contains. 

I am now going to take it that the notion of socially apper- 
ceptive sets does provide the special conditions required for 
the significance of those U-conjunctions which are such that 
I could not enumerate their constituent propositions. Such 
conjunctions I shall, from now on, refer to as A.S. conjunctions. 
Now it seems that we could quite plausibly take the view that 
L-propositions are simply A.S. conjunctions in disguise. And 
we could hold that the use of an L-proposition simply indicates 
that we are using a certain U-conjunction (whether it be an 
AS. conjunction or no) as evidence of the truth of a wider U- 
conjunction which is an A.S. conjunction. On this view causal 
laws and other L-propositions would be perfectly good pro- 
positions : for an A.S. conjunction can be falsified by finding 
a single negative instance, whilst its probability is raised as the 
number of its positive instances (i.e. the number of its constituent 
propositions which are found to be true) is increased. As such, 
the view has certain obvious attractions and is ideally adapted 
to a * purely descriptive theory of science ’, such as Mill’s. Never- 
theless, I think that it is untenable. 
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In the first place, it neglects the fact that such of our thinking 
as is based on generalisations (and it seems to me that all our 
thinking is so based) proceeds in terms of ‘ would-bes’ and 
‘could-bes’; not in strings of ‘will-bes’ and ‘weres’. For 
example, we forecast the future in terms of what would happen, 
if something else, which could happen, did happen. But against 
this it might be argued: These forms of speech could (!) be 
replaced by straightforward categorical forms. They are, in 
part, grammatical conveniences, and in part ways of expressing 
our tentativeness as to certain conclusions. But this argument 
will not do, for the following reason. As Ramsey shows quite 
clearly, people often disagree—and this disagreement may lead 
to important differences in practice—in cases where everyone 
is agreed as to the facts, 7.e. as to what has been observed and 
recorded. And the reason for this situation is that the same 
facts may be taken to support radically different general theories 
or explanations. (See his examples of the cake- and strawberry- 
abstainers.) Closely connected with this objection to our sug- 
gested theory is another, wiz. that there are many important 
scientific laws—e.g. the first law of motion—which if taken as 
‘ disguised ’ expressions of A.S. conjunctions, must be admitted 
to rest on no instantial premisses whatever. These two ob- 
jections are, I think, conclusive against our suggested theory. 
(That many other objections could be raised against it I am 
well aware ; but since a number of these apply equally to my 
own positive view, I will postpone consideration of them.) 

In this situation are we forced to fall back on Ramsey’s theory, 
and admit that variable hypotheticals are not propositions at 
all? Since Ramsey’s argument proceeds by the method of ex- 
clusion, we should first assure ourselves that all plausible alter- 
natives have been excluded. On the other hand, Ramsey would 
have maintained that his ‘rules’ for judging “If I meet a ¢ 
I shall regard it as a % ” have all the properties which we require 
of inductively established laws. But is his argument acceptable 
on either side? To take the latter point first: it certainly 
comes as a shock to hear that one cannot properly say that 
some theory, e.g. the phlogiston theory, is false. In the second 
place, it is hard to believe that we can gather evidence for or 
against something which cannot be said to be true or false. 
Again, to take the special case of causal laws, it is very hard 
to believe that none of these tell us anything (however indirectly) 
about the world around us. Two points are bound up in this 
objection : (a) Our use of a causal law is certainly not confined 
to the predicting ‘a new instance’ by means of it; newly es- 
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tablished causal laws carry with them a new conception of the 
world (e.g. the contemporary educated man’s ‘idea of the world’ 
as opposed to that of an educated Greek or a savage). (6) Our 
idea of the world, in this non-philosophic sense, is most naturally 
given in terms of a system of substances and processes of different 
sorts. And things are sorted or classified, in the main, by their 
behaviour properties, 7.e. by reference to certain causal laws. 
In this way causal laws do tell us something about the world 
around us.? 

Possibly none of these objections are conclusive against Ram- 
sey’s theory, but I think they provide some reason for look- 
ing for an alternative view. There may be a number of such 
alternatives, but I shall present only one. 

In my view L-propositions should be defined as a species of 
explanatory propositions or explanations, 7.e. universal pro- 
positions from which, whether alone or in conjunction with 
certain instantial premisses, deductions can be made. It is 
clear that they differ from certain other explanatory propo- 
sitions, e.g. those of formal logic, (a) in the ways in which 
they are evidenced, (b) in the ways in which they are used. 
(L-propositions are neither self-evident nor deducible from self- 
evident premisses ; and from L-propositions alone we cannot 
make the kind of deductions which we all habitually do make 
from L-propositions taken together with certain instantial 
premisses.) Again, it is clear that L-propositions differ, as 
explanations, from U-conjunctions which simply ‘resume’ 
(to use Karl Pearson’s phrase) sets of primary propositions. 
L-propositions clearly do more than ‘resume’ the cases they 
apply to—otherwise how could we have alternative, competing 
explanations of the same facts? But thus far our definition 
of L-propositions is negative. On the positive side we must 
notice the peculiar relation which holds between the evidence 
for them and our use of them ; 7.e. between those primary pro- 
positions which we count as evidence for an L-proposition and 
those primary propositions which are its instances, or which 


‘Consider, for example, the statement, ‘Magnets attract metals’. In 
certain contexts, and for certain readers, this expresses an informative 
proposition, an empirical (causal) law. In other contexts, and for other 
readers, it may be taken to express part of the definition of the word 
‘magnet’. On this latter interpretation the statement is not informative, 
does not tell us about the world. But if we accept this latter interpre- 
tation, then we must admit that the existential proposition expressed by 
“Magnets exist” or “There are magnets”—which certainly tells us 
something about the world—contains a causal reference; this reference 
being bound up in the meaning of the word ‘ magnet’. 
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constitute its range. This, I hold, is as follows: If p, q and r 
(conjoined) are taken as evidence of an L-proposition, then 
p, q and 7 must, in the nature of the case, be considered members 
of a larger conjunction, an A.S. conjunction, whose truth (i.e. 
the truth of each of its constituent primary propositions) js 
deducible from our L-proposition taken together with certain 
appropriate instantial premisses. To give an example. Two 
or three experiments with falling bodies would provide evidence 
for the truth of the formula d/t? is K. But the assertion of this 
formula as an L-proposition requires that these two or three in- 
stances be thought of as members of a very large class of similar 
experiments, actual or possible, 7.e. the class which a certain AS. 
conjunction would describe. (This A.S. conjunction will be 
of the form: Experiment 1 was of such an observable nature; 
Experiment 2 was of a similar observable nature ; and so on.) 
Now to assert the truth of our L-proposition is not the same 
as to assert the truth of the corresponding A.S. conjunction 
which verifies it: because (1) it is logically possible to assert 
the A.S. conjunction without regard to any L-proposition which 
explains it, and (2) there may, conceivably, be a number of 
L-propositions each of which will explain the A.S. conjunction. 
Nevertheless, the assertion of any L-proposition does imply 
the truth of a corresponding A.S. conjunction. 

The purpose and merits of this theory can be brought out 
by contrasting it (a) with our previously suggested theory, 
viz. that Law-propositions are A.S. conjunctions in disguise, 
and (b) with Ramsey’s theory. 

(a) My theory is, I think, proof against those criticisms which 
seemed conclusive against the previously suggested theory. 
For on the present account it is easy to see that it is our ac- 
ceptance of certain L-propositions which in fact determines 
what primary propositions we are, at any given time, ready to 
assert or curious to verify. In other words, what facts we 
think it worth while to examine and record depends upon what 
L-propositions we believe. The restriction thus imposed on what 
we shall observe is indeed not logically necessary ; that we make 
observations as to particular fact only in the light of certain 
very general laws is a contingent fact about the workings of 
the human mind. It is, nevertheless, a fact which any theory of 
L-propositions must take into account ; and this our previously 
suggested theory failed to do. 

(6) On my theory, when we say that certain things would 
happen if other things, which could happen, did happen, we 
are emphasising the fact that certain propositions are con- 
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sequences of—or are at least compatible with—some L-proposition 
which we believe. But these consequences are not thought 
of only as consequences of the L-propositions. They are also 
thought of as constituents of that A.S. conjunction to which 
the L-proposition is ‘ pegged’, and save in relation to which 
the L-proposition has no proper significance and hence no truth- 
value. Again, on my theory, the L-proposition is not ‘ there 
simply to be deduced from’. It is there to explain a certain 
definitely described set of primary propositions—the constituents 
of the corresponding A.S. conjunction. Because of this, it is 
a genuine proposition, true or false of the world. 


Tif. 


I will now state and reply to certain criticisms that might be 
brought against my theory. 

(1) It might be said: This theory is either circular or plati- 
tudinous. For it presupposes that we all understand how an 
L-proposition explains certain primary propositions, which is 
the very matter which was to be explained. Now this objection 
is trivial, if taken in one way. For it might be taken to be 
a request that we should explain the general notion of explana- 
tion. And this request I decline. For surely this notion cannot 
be explained at all. The best we can do is to distinguish the 
main species of explanation. Now in this paper I have argued, 
against Ramsey, that L-propositions ave a genuine species of 
explanation. And I have assumed that, as such, they are to 
be distinguished from explanations in mathematics and formal 
logic, and from all explanations which rest on the acceptance 
of certain definitions. And I have tried to show where they 
differ from explanations which rest on completed, 7.e. perfect 
inductions. To this defence I will only add that those phil- 
osophers who, like Hume, try to explain away the notion of 
explanation, are surely victims of a kind of intellectual near- 
sightedness. Hume, for instance, offers us his psychological 
(or meta-psychological) account of why we trust the inductive 
method, and why we believe in a world of persistent things. 
He forgets to notice that his psychological premisses are used 
as explanations—of the workings of the human mind. The 
general category of explanation is instanced wherever thinking 
occurs. 

But, taken in a different way, the above objection is important. 
It could be elaborated as follows: In many L-propositions there 
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are terms, let us call them explanatory factors, to which no 
specific existents correspond in the observations which verify 
these L-propositions. The use of certain constants in physics 
is an example ; or the use of the notions of ‘normal functioning 
of the organism as a whole’ in physiology. Now it might be 
asked : How do explanatory factors of this kind help to explain 
the facts which we observe ? And it might be urged that any 
adequate theory of L-propositions must answer this question. 
I must admit the force of this argument, and can only answer 
that my theory is deficient in the way indicated. And this 
deficiency could only be made good by a careful and complete 
survey of the different kinds of explanation that occur at dif- 
ferent levels of science and common-sense thought. As a first 
step towards this, I have sketched out, in the last part of this 
paper, my view of the grounds of the distinction we all draw 
between causal and non-causal Law-propositions. 

(2) On my theory L-propositions are true or false ‘of the 
world’. And I count this a strong point in favour of my theory. 
Their truth or falsity is indeed derivative: they are true or 
false as explanations of A.S. conjunctions. But via these they 
apply to the world. Yet I have admitted the possibility that 
an A.S. conjunction might be explained by more than one 
L-proposition. Hence I seem to be committed to holding the 
uncongenial view that two or more L-propositions may be equally 
true of a given set of facts. But this difficulty is not peculiar 
to my theory; it arises on any theory that maintains that 
L-propositions are propositions. And, fortunately, abler pens 
than mine have already suggested the lines along which its solution 
is to be found. In any case where we are presented with what 
seem to be alternative explanations of (apparently) the same 
facts, we must first ask: Is the evidence for the different ex- 
planations the same? If it is not, then either one of the theories 
can in principle be shown to be more probable than any of its 
rivals, or else it will turn out that the different theories are 
explaining different, perhaps overlapping, fields of fact. And 
if the evidence for the different theories should be the same, 
then we must analyse out those parts of each which are equl- 
valent. When this has been done the residual difference in our 
theories must, if it is significant, be a case of the difficulty dis- 
cussed above, viz. that of explanatory factors (in this case dif- 
ferent explanatory factors) to which no specific items in our 
observations correspond. 

(3) We come to a far more radical criticism of my theory, 
and one that would apply to Ramsey’s and many other theories 
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as much as to mine. I will call it the realist criticism. It 
informs us that L-propositions are made true or false by the 
facts, and in the case of most L-propositions, by facts about 
the ‘nature of matter’. As such, their significance is by no 
means limited to what I or some hypothetical set of observers 
may suppose or assert as to fact. They are true or false, once 
for all, of the kinds of fact, e.g. facts about atoms, to which they 
refer. 

Now a full answer to this criticism would require a vindication 
of the thesis (in part phenomenalist, in part pragmatic) that 
L-propositions are significant only in relation to the primary 
propositions we can derive from them. This, of course, I cannot 
attempt. I will only recommend to the realist critic these 
two quite simple considerations, which may help him out of 
his difficulty. (1) Even if not actually meaningless, L-pro- 
positions are plainly useless save in so far as they assist pre- 
diction—or retro-diction—as to particular matters of fact. 
And save in so far as they are thus used, it is impossible to give 
any determinate truth-value, or any degree of probability, to 
our Law-propositions. (The realist begins by wanting ‘ real 
laws’. He ends with a set of valueless formule on his hands.) 
(2) (And here, for brevity, I make use of what can be a very 
misleading terminology)—Truth, considered as a relation, neces- 
sarily requires two terms, each of which is ‘internal’ to it: 
viz. fact and significant statement or reference. Now the second 
of these clearly depends on certain contingent conditions, in- 
cluding human memory and purpose. Should these conditions 
fail, then significance fails (as with the Etruscan inscriptions) 
and the question of truth does not arise. The question of the 
truth or falsity of any propositions is significant only on the 
assumption that certain conditions hold; and the question of 
the truth of L-propositions is significant only on the assumption 
of certain surprisingly complicated and narrow conditions ; as 
I have tried to show. 


IV. 


Let us now turn to the question: What distinguishes causal 
laws from other non-causal L-propositions ?- Ramsey’s account of 
the matter is as follows (p. 249). Suppose we assert, “If p had 
happened, g would have happened’. Then, Ramsey says “ p> q” 
must here “follow from a hypothetical (x)¢x3 ax and facts 7, 
prdq being an instance of dr3yzx and q describing events 
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not earlier than any of those described in pr.’ Ramsey then 
elaborates a theory of his own as to the meanings of past and 
future. His theory seems to assume that we have an immediate 
knowledge of the difference between beliefs and volitions : and, 
on the basis of this assumption, he defines the past by reference 
to the class of our beliefs to the determination of whose truth 
or falsity our volitions are irrelevant. I can see hardly anything 
to be said for this view, but I shall not discuss it here. What 
I wish to discuss is the peculiar way in which (as it seems to 
me) we take pr 3 q to be an instance of dr3g¢z, when we 
assert pr 3 g to be an instance of a causal law. 

Whenever we use a causal law to make a prediction, we predict 
truly or falsely the dates of two or more events, relatively one 
to another. But very often in determining the dates of events 
we use non-causal Law-propositions. Suppose, for example, 
two Englishmen are disagreeing as to the exact words used by 
a Frenchman. One might say to the other, ‘My view must 
be right, for on your view, the order of his words wouldn’t be 
grammatical,” and this would be a fair argument ; we can use 
the laws of grammar to predict the order, the relative dates, 
of certain events—1.e. actually spoken words. And yet clearly 
the laws of grammar aren’t causal. They are non-causal in 
the same wide sense in which the laws of perspective, the laws 
of empirical geometry, and indeed all the laws of the “ back- 
ward ” or still “ purely classificatory ” sciences are non-causal. 
But what is this sense? We all know it vaguely, for we can 
all see that in any instance of a non-causal law the condition 
doesn’t refer to a state of affairs such that we can properly call 
it the cause, or even part of the cause, of the state of affairs referred 
to by the consequent. But we must improve on this vague 
knowledge. And usually, as a first step, we are told that causal 
laws have a special reference to change, to temporal passage: 
by causal laws we explain the order of events. But, as we have 
just seen, non-causal laws can be used to explain the order 
of events. Admittedly in this kind of explanation (see the 
above example) certain important premisses are suppressed, 
and these would of course be causal premisses. But can we 
see in what peculiar way these suppressed premisses refer to 
the temporal order of the facts they explain ? Now this question 
seems to me to be just ignored in most ‘ non-activist’ theories 
of causation ; whilst ‘ activist’ theories here present us with un- 
helpful remarks about production, prolongation of events, etc. 
In this situation I propose to deal with the matter in what may 
at first seem rather a round-about way. 
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The instantial judgments which verify L-propositions may 
be classified by reference to the three tenses, past, present and 
future. But most of our uses of the present tense are inevitably 
vague or loose: they contain a certain reference to the immed- 
iately remembered past. They are similarly loose with regard 
to the immediate future. This is particularly obvious when 
we are speaking of things—as indeed we always do in common- 
sense discourse. The thing we are concerned with means to 
us something we are ready or prepared for. And this implies 
that we think of the thing as a continuant. (Or, in other words, 
common sense, like physical science, is committed to a belief 
in the ‘ conservation of something’.) Now I am not here con- 
cerned with the psychological analysis of this characteristic of 
many of our beliefs, nor with its justification—if indeed any 
can be given. That almost all our judgments as to what is 
present have this characteristic, which I shall call ‘the pre- 
sumption of persistence’, is a truism, though for my present 
argument an important one. And it should be noted that 
almost all our judgments as to what is past or future contain 
an analogous presumption. (H.g. had a present judgment as 
to a past event been made at the time of that past event, it 
would have manifested the presumption of persistence: and 
similarly with judgments as to the future.) Now it seems to 
me that our use of certain predicates emphasises this pre- 
sumption, whereas the use of certain other predicates allows 
or even encourages us to ignore it. The former might be called 
elementary causal predicates, the latter elementary non-causal 
predicates. (As examples of the first we have—strained, ap- 
proaching, alive. As examples of the second—coloured, cylin- 
drical, distant.) We now come to the difference between causal 
and non-causal laws. The former, I should say, are always used, 
and can only be used, to specify the precise manner in which 
a state of affairs, which it is presumed will persist in some way 
or other, will develop. 

For the purposes of exposition, let us assume that the per- 
sistence of any thing can be stated in terms of a succesion 
of states. Then, in making a judgment as to a presented or 
inferred state of affairs, we usually presume that this will be 
succeeded by a run of states, differing in some degree from the 
first state, and one from another. Causal laws, and even to 
some extent elementary causal predicates, help us to specify 
this presumption both in respect of the qualities of any of the 
succeeding states and in respect of the order in which these 
succeeding states will be manifested. This, I hold, is the sole 
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function of causal laws.1_ What then is the function of nop- 
causal Law-propositions ? 

This cannot be answered so simply. As a first suggestion 
we might say that non-causal laws can be applied only when 
we make that kind of abstraction from temporal passage which 
Mead describes as ‘thinking of the universe at an instant’, 
For example, conceive of an instantaneously co-ordinated state- 
ment of all the appearances of a physical object at a given mo- 
ment : then you will have an instance of the laws of perspective, 
But no such co-ordinated statement would give you an instance 
of any mechanical law: not even a law in statics. Now this 
account does bring out an important difference between causal 
and non-causal laws of certain kinds, e.g. the laws of perspective 
and of empirical geometry. But as it stands it cannot be applied 
to all non-causal laws. Consider, for example, the purely classi- 
ficatory laws characteristic of zoology or psychology, at least 
in their earlier phases. The types which these laws classify 
couldn’t exist at an instant: they require a certain time-span 
‘to be what they are’. And yet these elementary classifications 
don’t give us causal laws. For instance, if we found a skull 
and judged it to be a man’s, we shouldn’t explain or justify this 
judgment by recalling that ‘ being a man’ causes the existence 
of this kind of skull. Classificatory laws, based on the obser- 
vation of ‘family likenesses’ are thus neither causal laws (in 
the sense proper to this term) nor yet are they non-causal in 
the same way as are the laws of perspective and empirical geo- 
metry. What then is their status ? 

This question can only be answered by noticing how they 
are used. Such an examination shows us that purely classi- 
ficatory laws are at once make-shifts and hybrids. | Sometimes 


1Certain empirical laws, which would commonly be called causal, 
may appear to be concerned exclusively with simultaneous states of 
substances or processes ; ¢.g. Boyle’s law. But any gas is defined by 
reference to its causal properties, so that any mass of gas requires a period 
of time to be what it is. Boyle’s law then is not concerned with simul- 
taneous states considered in complete abstraction from other states which 
preceded them or will succeed them. On the contrary, if we consider 
how it is used, we see that Boyle’s law accords perfectly with our definition 
of causal laws. pv = RT can and does help us to specify how a given 
mass of gas will develop. Of course, it does not do this directly for it 
describes a certain property (a higher-order property) which the gas 
will manifest in any of its future states—provided these fall within certain 
well-known limits. But at least it rules out a vast number of lines of 
development which it is logically possible that the gas should take. And 
in this way—and here Boyle’s law is on all fours with any theorem in 
mechanics—the task of ‘ specification’ is greatly advanced. 
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we use them (lazily and even dangerously) in the manner proper 
to causal laws: sometimes we use them as if they classified 
certain fragments of nature conceived as existing ‘ at an instant ’. 
That this latter use greatly simplifies our understanding of 
nature, by giving us ideal specimens or norms round which to 
classify actual changing existents, is clear. On the other hand, 
this use can be dangerous : for, having ordered and in one sense 
explained certain existents by means of classificatory laws, 
we are tempted to think of these laws as giving us causal ex- 
planations of their instances. We should, of course, admit that 
these are very incomplete—or vague—causal explanations. But 
even this is utterly wrong: for classificatory explanations— 
based on observed resemblances—aren’t in any sense causal. 
(As examples, witness the ‘vicious’ doctrine of substantial 
forms, and, equally, many or most of our psychological judg- 
ments. H.g. “It was his typical selfishness that caused the 
trouble ”’.) Recognition of this dangerous ambivalence of classi- 
ficatory laws not only brings home to us the amount of abstraction 
involved in our thoughts about the ‘ furniture of the universe’ ; 
it also re-emphasises the peculiar function of causal explanations. 
The search for causal laws cannot be equated with the attempt 
to explain events by bringing them under wider and wider 
generalisations. In the case of causal laws increased generality 
is only prized when by means of it we can describe the per- 
sistence and interaction of existents in greater and greater 
detail. Neglect of this fact has, I think, vitiated almost all 
positivist accounts of scientific explanation. And on more 
particular issues neglect of it has caused much confusion : e.g. in 
connexion with the question, Can we find and apply causal laws 
in the study of human history ? 

I turn, lastly, to a different species of non-causal laws, namely 
those which depend on some convention, or habitually observed 
and enforced agreement. As an example, I shall consider the 
laws of grammar; but I think that a great many of what pass 
as moral generalisations fall under this head. (H.g. in ‘‘ Manners 
makyth man”, “‘makyth”’ is not, one hopes, used as a causal 
predicate.) Here again our question is, by what criterion do 
we distinguish these non-causal laws, resting on conventional 
uses and attitudes, from causal laws? The answer, at least 
for the case of grammatical laws, is fairly simple. These are 
generalisations about certain bits or products of human be- 
haviour : written or spoken words and sentences. Now we 
might be tempted to argue that instances of grammatical laws 
are “ causal facts’, on the ground that the habits and con- 

28 
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ventions on which these laws are said to depend are themselves 
largely sustained by the regularity manifested in the instances 
of these laws. But we feel this is wrong. Why? Largely, 
I think, because sentences and other signs, in so far as they 
are used and understood, don’t perceptibly persist—or at least 
don’t persist long enough. What do persist are the conditions, 
physiological and psychological, which determine the habit 
of producing grammatical sentences. These, we feel, could be 
traced out in detail, and this satisfies our desire for an explanation 
of language which will be expressed in laws of a totally different 
kind from the laws of grammar. The required laws would be 
causal, and would constitute one of the central doctrines of a 
developed psychology. But at the moment, with a very few 
notable exceptions, social psychologists have not passed beyond 
the ‘ purely classificatory stage ’. 

The view of causal laws here sketched carries with it certain 
important implications. The ‘presumption of persistence’ 
(which, I hold, explains the peculiar status and function of 
causal laws) is surely, in part, an ontological presumption. As 
such it is the partial expression of a certain attitude to the world : 
that attitude which emphasises the character of the world as 
process. Philosophers cannot be segregated into sheep and 
goats by reference to their acceptance or rejection—or sheer 
ignoring of the importance—of that attitude. Not just ac- 
ceptance of it, I would say, but the effort to show its relevance 
in particular fields, is the important thing. And it is equally 
important to show where neglect or rejection of it by competent 
thinkers has rendered vague and incomplete their treatment 
of those topics which they claim to have made clear. 
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II.—HUME’S ACCOUNT OF SENSITIVE BELIEF. 
By J. Lairp. 


Wuat did Hume mean by ‘ the world’ ? 

What he said about it in the Treatise, p. 108,1 seems to be what 
he always meant. The world, on that page, was ‘a kind of 
system ’ that constitutes ‘ what we are pleased to call a reality’. 
In the ‘ system ’ the impressions of the senses and of the memory 
are included. ‘“‘ But the mind stops not here”. There is also 
included ‘a new system which it likewise dignifies with the 
title of realities’. This new system is the system of the “ judg- 
ment”. ‘The judgment’ “ peoples the world and brings us 
acquaintance with such existences as by their removal in time and 
place lie beyond the reach of the senses and memory’. The 
‘judgment ’ in this sense is wholly and solely causal association. 

In other words the ‘ world’ is a name for (reputed) existences 
which are either sensed or remembered or are causally associated 
with what is sensed or remembered. Hence it includes, say, 
the Roman Empire, the historical instance that. Hume mentioned 
on this page. 

This answer provokes several supplementary questions. 

(1). The first concerns ‘ reality ’ and ‘ existence’. What had 
Hume to say about these ? 

The terms, I think, were interchangeable in his philosophy, 
and the main things he said about them were the following : 
“Whatever the mind clearly conceives includes the idea of 
possible existence ”—“ an established maxim in metaphysics ” 
(32). Aliter: “to reflect on anything simply and to reflect on 
it as existent are nothing different from each other... . J Any 
idea we please to form is the idea of a being, and the idea of a 
being is any idea we please to form ”’ (66 f.). There is no distinct 
idea of “being”, “reality” or “existence” and no constant 
impression, ‘reality ’, that attends all our ideas. We cannot 
so much as conceive an extra-mental ‘object’, an “object”’ 
specifically distinct from a perception. (Perhaps inconsistently, 


‘The references are to Selby-Bigge’s edition of the T’reatise wherever 


a number, say (7), is given solus. 
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however, a ‘ relative’ idea of such an object (68) was admitted 
to be possible.) 

In the language of later philosophy, Hume maintained that 
“reality”, “being” or “existence”? was not a predicate 
(cf. 96 n.). On the other hand, he never intended to affirm that 
there was no difference at all between matter-of-fact and matter- 
of-fiction, between history and poetry. The statements I have 
quoted are unguarded in so far as they permit of such an inter- 
pretation. Hume set himself to discriminate between the 
status of “reality” and the status of “ fiction ” although he 
could discover no idea or impression of ‘ reality’, ‘ being’, 
or (extra-perceptual) “ existence ”’. 

(2). The range of the ‘ system’ should be carefully noted. 

The ‘ system ’ included all that we (that is to say plain people 
and also scientific people) believe to exist. In particular it 
included all unobserved matter-of-fact that we believe to exist 
and to be contemporary (say, Sirius at noon to-day, and China 
to a believer who is resident in Acton). It also includes all that 
we accept as history, e.g., Julius Caesar and the Crusades. 

Consider, for instance, Hume’s remarks about the porter and 
the letter. The sense-impressions were: a noise on the stairs 
(audible), an opening door (visible), a porter (visible) and a letter 
(visible). Hume says: “’Tis evident I can never account for 
this phenomenon, conformable to my experience in other instances, 
without spreading out in my mind the whole sea and continent 
[between Hume and the writer of the letter from foreign parts] 
and supposing the effects and continued existence of posts and 
ferries, according to my memory and observation. ... I am 
naturally led to regard the world as something real and durable 
and as preserving its existence, even when no longer present to 
my perception ” (196 f.). 

This statement might be taken to mean that the ‘“ durable” 
world was only a supremely “natural” supposition. But it was 
more than that for Hume. On a later page (208) he said “ As 
we here not only feign but believe this continued existence the 
question is: From whence arises such a belief?” The exagger- 
ated statement at the beginning of this Section (entitled “ Of 
Scepticism with regard to the Senses”’) is evidence of the same 
thing. “‘We may well ask,” he there said, “What causes us to 
believe in the existence of body, but *tis in vain to ask Whether there 
be body or not. That is a point which we must take for granted 
in all our reasonings”’. (The exaggeration was due to the fact 
that it was the belief in body, not body itself, that had to be taken 
for granted. Later in the section “body” is denied but the 
belief is retained.) 
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In short, Hume’s principles, had, as he said (198), to support 
a “ vast edifice ”’. 

(3) As we saw the ‘ vast edifice ’ consisted of sense-impressions, 
memory-impressions, and their causal associates. Something 
should be said about each of these. 

‘“‘Tmpressions’ were either of sensation or of reflexion. 
Directly at least, our present concern is with the former class ; 
for we are talking about porters, and continents and stars. 

“ Impressions ’’, Hume said, “ always actuate the soul and that 
in the highest degree ” (118). In them the conviction-coefficient 
was at its maximum and was unchallengeable (unless in a fever 
or in madness). Without an impression all hypothetical reason- 
ings would remain hypothetical “‘ there being in them neither 
any impression nor belief of a real existence ” (83). “‘ The only 
thing that can stop [such inferences in infinitum] is an impression 
. . . beyond which there is no room for doubt or enquiry ”’ (7bid.). 

“Impressions of the memory ” (7.e., the memories of sense- 
impressions) were said to be “ equivalent to [sense] impressions ” 
in this connexion (82). So the phrase Hume employed, in the 
above and similar passages, was “impressions of the memory 
or senses ”’. 

Accordingly, when Hume propounded his “new” question 
“never yet explained by any philosopher ” (97 n.), viz. : “‘ Wherein 
consists the difference betwixt incredulity and belief?” (95) his answer 
was that “ realities ” or “ existences ” had the belief-status if they 
were impressions of the memory or senses or assimilable with such 
impressions, so acquiring the (full) conviction-coefficient. Since 
the conviction-coefficient was not an impression or an idea it 
required, so to say, a new language for its adequate description. 
Of this more anon. For the present it may suffice to say that 
Hume, in the Treatise, commonly held that belief in existence was 
a manner of conceiving (e.g. (97) “a particular manner of forming 
an idea”). The term “manner”, not infrequent in French 
philosophy at the time, was a favourite with Hume despite its 
seeming vagueness. In the Treatise the belief-manner of con- 
ceiving was usually, not always, described as force, liveliness, or 
vivacity. I have said enough to show that these terms would 
not be appropriate if they simply meant intensity. For intensity 
would be an idea. A very special “ manner” of vivacity was 
required for Hume’s solution and this manner was, and was not 
merely the ground of, the belief-coefficient. As Hume said (116), 
“we must not be contented with saying that the vividness of the 
idea produces the belief: We must maintain that they are 
individually the same ”’. 
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Sense-impressions and sense-memories, then, are said to be the 
“ first act of the judgment ” (86). The rest of the ‘ judgment’ 
consists exclusively of causal association. That is a cardinal 
tenet of Humian theory, and is the reason for Hume’s pervasive 
emphasis upon the causal problem in the Treatise and (if that be 
possible) for the added emphasis upon it in the Enquiry. It is 
frequently stated very explicitly, as in the following sentence 
(107) “We find by experience that belief! arises only from 
causation, and that we can draw no inference from one object to 
another except they be connected by this relation ”’. 

The doctrine raises several difficulties whether it be taken to 
mean that full conviction in the reality of absent or unremembered 
‘objects’ is accorded, and is accorded only, to the causes or 
effects of sense-impressions and sense-memories, or that it is so 
accorded, and is accorded only, to what is believed to be their 
causes or effects. Much actual belief is prejudiced. It neither 
is nor is always believed to be the sequel to actual experience of 
constant conjunction in the past. This is a major problem in 
the exegesis of Hume, and I shall return to it. For the moment 
I shall tackle another question. Might it not be complained that 
Hume should have included body as well as cause in his theory of 
belief in existence, and uniformities of co-existence as well as 
uniformities of sequence ? 

Hume’s discussion of “body ” in the Treatise is complicated 
and, in part of it, obscure. Briefly we may say that he held that 
although there was no contradiction in maintaining that a sensed 
impression could continue unsensed and therefore have a distinct 
existence because of its continued existence when not sensed (207), 
the modern philosophy had exploded any such theory (210). 
That philosophy had shown that the senses yielded interrupted, 
not continuing, perceptions. Therefore if by “ body ” we meant 
a persistent self-identical object, experience revealed none such. 
Therefore the common idea of body was mistaken and the plain 
man confused the constancy and coherence of certain impressions 
with (identical) body. How does this explanation affect our 
question ? 

Hume described this coherence as “a regular dependence . . . 
which is the foundation of a kind of reasoning from causation ” 
(195). The “constancy ’’, of course, was the sort of similarity 
that one finds, say, in the look of one’s table after one returns to 
one’s study after an outing. 

On the whole, although the point is disputable, I don’t think 
Hume would have thought that his principle required serious 


' L.e., belief in absent and unremembered ‘ objects;. Cf. 74. 
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revision on this score. The point would concern the distinction 
between uniformities of co-existence and uniformities of sequence. 
As is plain from the passage I have cited about the porter and 
the letter, Hume certainly meant to include uniformities of co- 
existence in his argument. For better measure I may quote 
page 237. “The taste and smell of any fruit are inseparable 
from its other qualities of colour and tangibility and which- 
ever of them be the cause or effect, tis certain they are always 
co-existent.”” Again, in introducing the topic of causation, and 
long before he discussed the identity of body at any length, he 
said that the identity we ascribed to body was an instance of the 
causal relation, since the “ body ”’ was regarded as the cause of 
the constancy of our perceptions. ‘‘ We conclude that if we had 
kept our eye or hand constantly upon it, it would have conveyed 
an invariable and uninterrupted perception ” (74). Moreover, 
on page 76, when he asked whether priority as distinguished from 
contemporaneity was essential to the causal relation, he remarked 
that “ the affair was of no great importance’. A cause, he said, 
could not be subsequent to its effect and, if there is change, some 
causes must be prior to their effects. 

Summing up the entire discussion up to the present, we have 
to note that Hume held that impressions of the memory and 
senses were accepted, quite ultimately, with the conviction- 
coefficient (conviction, as we say, in “ reality ” or in “ existence ’’) 
in full, and that (certain) ideas acquired the conviction-coefficient 
(also in full) by causal association and by it only. Accordingly 
all belief in existence (including all “ probable reasoning ”) was 
“nothing but a species of sensation ” (103). It was “‘ a wonder- 
ful and unintelligible instinct in our souls” (179) that animals 
had as well as men, “a strong propensity to consider objects 
strongly in that view, under which they appear to me” (265). 
“The memory, senses and [matter-of-fact] understanding are all 
of them founded on the [unfeigned] imagination, or the vivacity 
of our ideas ” (ibid.). ‘‘ Nature by an absolute and uncontroll- 
able necessity has determined us to judge as well as to breathe 
and feel ”’ (183). 

At this point I shall make a break in my narrative and proceed 
to recount a rather familiar piece of literary history. 

The first item in this narrative concerns the Abstract of the 
Treatise recently rediscovered and reprinted by J. M. Keynes and 
P. Sraffa. “I have got it printed in London ’’,1 Hume wrote to 
Hutcheson on 4th March, 1740 (7.e., fifteen months after the 
publication of the first two volumes of the Treatise). This 


1 Greig, Letters, I, 37. 
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Abstract must be accepted as an inspired document even by 
those who would hesitate to admit that it is Hume’s in every 
word. 

The effect of the Abstract is to show the centrality of causal 

belief in Hume’s argument more clearly than in the Treatise, 
where the belief-track was apt to tunnel underground as well as 
to show itself on the surface. “‘ Of this nature ”’ it is said (p. 13),1 
“are all our reasonings in the conduct of life: on this is founded 
all our belief in history ; and from hence is derived all philosophy, 
excepting only geometry and arithmetic”. The “‘ new question 
unthought of by philosophers ” (p. 17) was ‘‘ What is this belief ? 
And how does it differ from the simple conception of any thing ? ” 
The solution was: “ Since belief implies a conception and yet is 
something more : and since it adds no new idea to the conception ; 
it follows that it is a different MANNER of conceiving an object ; 

something that is distinguishable to the feeling, and depends not 
on our will, as all ideas do” (p. 18). In a fuller description, 
the writer says: “ Our author proceeds to explain the manner 
or feeling, which renders belief different from a loose conception. 
He seems sensible, that ’tis impossible by words to describe this 
feeling, which every one must be conscious of in his own breast. 

He calls it sometimes a stronger conception, sometimes a more 
lively, a more vivid, a firmer, or more intense conception. And 
indeed whatever name we may give to this feeling, which con- 
stitutes belief, our author thinks it evident, that it has a more 
forcible effect on the mind than fiction and mere conception. 
This he proves by its influence on the passions and on the imagina- 
tion ; which are only moved by truth or what is taken for such. 
Poetry, with all its art, can never cause a passion, like one in real 
life. It fails in the original conception of its objects, which 
never feel in the same manner as those which command our 
belief and opinion ” (pp. 19-20). 

In other words, Hume, early in 1740, printed and probably 
wrote a statement of his views in which it was expressly affirmed 
that the terms “force,” “liveliness,” or ‘“ vivacity,” when 
applied to belief, had to be read in the light of other explanatory 
statements in the Treatise dealing with a point that was almost 
ineffable. Such statements were “the force and liveliness [of 
impressions] with which they strike upon the mind ” (1); “ those 
ideas to which we assent are more strong, firm and vivid than the 
loose reveries of a castle-builder ” (97); ‘‘ the quality, call it 
firmness, or solidity, or force or vivacity with which the mind is 
assured of present existence” (106); “that certain je ne scat 


1 The paging in Keynes and Sraffa. 
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quot of which ’tis impossible to give any definition or description 
but which everyone sufficiently understands ” (ibid). 

The second item in this story has to do with the Appendix to 
the first two volumes of the Treatise that Hume printed at the 
end of the third volume when it appeared late in 1740. This 
Appendix (623-639) in its first and longer part (623-633), is 
almost all about sensitive belief. The main discussion in the 
later part (633-636), is about personal identity, but returns (636) 
to the famous general statement ‘‘ there are two principles which 
I cannot render consistent ; nor is it in my power to renounce 
either of them, wiz., that all our distinct perceptions are distinct 
existences, and that the mind never perceives any real! connexion 
among distinct existences ”’. 

Why did Hume, quivering with excitement about the boldness 
of his notions, select this topic for almost exclusive attention in 
the after-word that he thought it essential to print? Partly, no 
doubt, to put first things first, as in the Abstract ; but principally, 
as he said (623), to avoid any misunderstanding that might arise 
from relatively ill-chosen expressions in the original text. Now 
approximately a third of the discussion from page 623 to page 
632 was occupied with an attempt to describe the belief-feeling. 
It is evident, therefore, that Hume considered this matter to be 
of the first importance. 

Here are some of the “ better-chosen” expressions in the 
Appendix. ‘“‘ Belief consists merely in a certain feeling or senti- 
ment ; in something that depends not on the will, but must arise 
from certain determinate causes and principles of which we are 
not masters ” (624). “‘ There is a greater firmness and solidity 
in the conceptions which are the objects of conviction and assur- 
ance than in the loose and indolent reveries of a castle-builder. 
They strike upon us with more force ; they are more present to 
us; the mind has a firmer hold of them and is more actuated 
and moved by them. It acquiesces in them, and in a manner 
fixes and reposes itself on them. In short, they approach nearer 
to the impressions, which are immediately present to us ” (624- 
625). ‘When any object is presented, the idea of its usual 
attendant strikes us, as something real and solid. “Tis felt 
rather than conceived, and approaches the impression, from which 
it is derived, in its force and influence ” (627). ‘ When I would 
explain this manner, I scarce find any word that fully answers the 
case, but am obliged to have recourse to everyone’s feeling, in 
order to give him a perfect notion of this operation of the mind. 
An idea assented to feels different from a fictitious idea that the 


1 The break in the italics is mine. 
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fancy alone presents to us ; And this different feeling I endeavour 
to explain by calling it a superior force, or vivacity, or solidity or 
firmness or steadiness. This variety of terms, which may seem 
so unphilosophical is intended only to express that act of the 
mind which renders realities more present to us than fictions, 
causes them to weigh more in the thought and gives them a 
superior influence on the passions and imagination. Provided 
we agree about the thing, ’tis needless to dispute about the terms. 
. . . I confess that ’tis impossible to explain perfectly this feeling 
or manner of conception. We may make use of words that 
express something near it. But its true and proper name is 
belief, which is a term that everyone sufficiently understands in 
common life. And in philosophy we can go no farther than 
assert that it is something felt by the mind, which distinguishes 
the ideas of the judgment from the fictions of the imagination. 
It gives them more force and influence ; makes them appear of 
greater importance ; infixes them in the mind ; and renders them 
the governing principles of all our actions ” (629). 

I can be very much briefer about the third item in this piece of 
literary history. It concerns Hume’s Enquiry Concerning the 
Human Understanding published in 1748, and intended to give a 
balanced and readable account of such of Hume’s main positions 
as were less exuberant, more obviously defensible, and on the 
whole better established than the rest of Book I of the Treatise. 

In Section V of that work, Hume gave his “ sceptical” (ie., 
sensitive extra-rational) “solution” of “ sceptical doubts” 
regarding the central causal principle of all ““ probable ”’ argument, 
and worked up gradually to his description of sensitive belief. 
His conclusion was the same as in the Appendix. ‘‘ The difference 
between fiction and belief lies in some sentiment or feeling which 
is annexed to the latter, not to the former, and which depends 
not on the will, nor can be commanded at pleasure ” (E. 48)! In 
attempting to describe this feeling, in a couple of pages, Hume 
repeated most of what I have quoted from the Appendix, much 
of it verbatim and pretty fully ; and he applied the doctrine to 
one’s belief in “ all the surrounding objects ’’ when, for example, 
one hears a friend’s voice in another room (E. 50). 

The last item of literary history I shall mention is this: Early 
in 1754, Hume, as joint editor of the Philosophical Society ot 
Edinburgh, had charge of the publication of a volume of essays 
read before the society. One of the writers was a certain John 
Stewart—which John Stewart does not seem to be quite certain.’ 
1 (E) = Selby-Bigge’s edition of the Enquiries. 

2 See Greig, Letters, I, 185 n. 
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Stewart, in his essay, referred, not very kindly, to the scepticism 
of the Treatise regarding causes, though he made some amends 
with a rather kinder remark about the Enquiry. In a letter to 
Stewart, whose conjectured date is February, 1754,1 Hume said 
that he would not “insert a syllable in the preface which can 
have a reference to your essay but .. . I own it vexes me... 
where a man of sense mistakes my meaning.” So Hume re- 
monstrated privately in the letter. ‘‘ Allow me to tell you, that 
I never asserted so absurd a proposition as that anything might 
arise without a cause. I only maintained that our certainty of 
the falsehood of that proposition proceeded neither from intuition 
nor demonstration, but from another source. That Caesar 
existed, that there is such an island as Sicily ; for these proposi- 
tions, I affirm, we have no demonstrative nor intuitive proof. 
Would you infer that I deny their truth, or even their certainty ? 
There are many different kinds of certainty, and some of them as 
satisfactory to the mind, though perhaps not so regular as the demon- 
strative kind.” ® 

The italics in the last sentence are mine. I suggest that they 
form one of the clearest statements of what Hume believed he 
had always maintained about sensitive belief in existence, about 
the belief that, as he had said (in his own italics) in the Treatise 
“is more properly an act of the sensitive than of the cogitative part 
of our natures’ (183). The occasion, as I have shown, was one 
on which he might be expected to be his own very careful expositor. 

Let us now return from this excursion into literary history. 

Broadly speaking, we should say that Hume’s position was as 
follows : The ‘ world ’ is what we feel to be “ real ”’ or “‘ existent ”’. 
This reality-feeling is swt generis (although, as we shall see, there 
are analogues to it). It suffuses, de facto, all sense-impressions 
and sense memories. When we have them, we have what we 
call “ real existence’. And we believe that whatever is neces- 
sarily connected with an existent also exists. Such existential 
necessary connexion is causality. So the only absent and un- 
remembered ‘objects’ or ‘ideas’ that we accept with full 
assurance of their “ reality ’’ are the causal companions of sense- 
memories or sense-impressions. That, according to Hume, is the 
state of affairs that has to be examined by anyone who would 
examine belief in the world. Obviously it requires an examina- 
tion of the causal principle. But the conviction-coefficient in our 
belief in the reality of the causal companions of sense-impressions 
or sense-memories is borrowed from the “ reality’ of the said 
sense-Impressions or sense-memories. 


1 See Greig, Letters, I, 185 n. 2 Op. cit., p. 187 
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If a twentieth century philosopher combined two principles 
(a) that without sensation there would be no evidence of existence, 
and (b) that in Hume’s words * nothing is ever present to the 
mind but its perceptions ” it is not plain, in the end, that there 
would be anything for him to do except, like Hume, to attempt 
to describe the quite peculiar impressiveness of sensation. Both 
principles are very commonly asserted in the twentieth century, 
very often together. 

Hume’s sensitive theory of belief in existence was, of course, 
alogical as regards the belief-feeling. It does not follow, how- 
ever (and Hume did not suppose), that logic had no sort of applica- 
tion to existence. He did not suppose that a red impression was 
not-red, as well as red, or that one’s memory of a friend in a 
dress suit could also and at the same time be one’s memory of 
the friend in a lounge suit. He did not deny that ideas associated 
by resemblance really did resemble one another. He assumed 
that we could count ideas and impressions, and even in the most 
empirical things he said about geometry in the Treatise he held 
that trains of geometrical reasoning were possible on the basis of 
simple sense-differences such as the visible difference between 
straight and curved (e.g., 51, of. 71).3 

The trouble, according to Hume, was that pure logic could 
not carry us far in our enquiries into real existence. Its sphere, 
for Hume as for Locke, was the comparison of ideas (e.g., 448). 
Such comparison shows the agreement or disagreement of ideas 
which remain the same, and that does not happen in the case of 
existential categories such as space, time or cause. The same 
reds and blues (7.e., the same in idea) can be found scattered in all 
sorts of spatial patterns, and the sameness or difference of the 
ideas will never explain why a black lobster turns red when it is 
boiled. What Hume called ‘“ knowledge”, therefore, and dis- 
tinguished from “ probability ” (69 ff.) (z.e., noetic intuition—or 
comparison—or a chain of noetic institutions—or comparisons— 
in a demonstration) is incapable of extending our “ objects” 
beyond the “ present ” (or given) to the absent. That is part of 
what Hume said, and a still stronger part of his philosophy went 
along with it. Locke distinguished between sensitive knowledge, 
or what “ passed for ” such,? and the more noetic sorts of know- 
ledge. Hume saw and vigorously affirmed that an existential 
judgment was not a comparison of ideas. There was no idea of 
existence with which the comparison could be made (e.g., 96 n.). 


1 Even in the T'reatise (52) he said that infinite divisibility was the 
‘single point’ where rational geometry broke down, and he found this 
opinion very hard to dislodge in later life. 

2 Essay, IV, ii. § 14. 
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If causality were a noetic principle we should be able to reach 
the ‘world’ by inference from our impressions. Whatever is 
necessarily connected with an existent is an existent (or at least 
existential). Incidentally, we should reach permanent bodies if 
these could be shown to be necessarily the causes of the constancy 
in our impressions of a hat or of a shoe. But Hume denied that 
causality was a noetic principle, and therefore was committed to 
a very extensive alogic (I don’t say illogic) in his philosophy. He 
accepted a sensitive theory of causality. 

Hume’s position on this matter is perhaps more notorious than 
very closely studied ; but it is notorious, and I shall be brief 
about it. He denied that a causal tie or necessary connexion 
was perceptible, that the general causal principle stood to reason, 
and that either the general causal principle or specific causal 
laws could be demonstrated secundum artem. He clinched these 
negative arguments with two considerations that seemed to him 
to be decisive. The first was this: Causal laws (it is admitted) 
have to be learned from experience, that is to say, from constant 
conjunctions (or undesigned repetitions) in the past. In other 
words the same perceptions have been together in the past. Since 
these are ex hypothest the same, the undesigned repetition 
can neither discover nor produce anything new in them (163) ; 
and necessary connexion would be a new idea. The second is 
that any inference from past experience to the future could be 
justified, if and only if, we had rational certainty that the future 
must resemble the past. But it is always perfectly conceivable 
that the future should not resemble the past. Like any other 
Pyrrhonist Hume believed that it would resemble the past. 
“ As an agent, I am quite satisfied in the point ; but as a philo- 
sopher who has some share of curiosity, I will not say scepticism, 
I want to learn the foundation of this inference ” (E. 38). 

So much for the negative side of the case. Positively Hume 
argued that the so-called “inference ” from present impressions 
to the absent existences that we called their causes or effects, was 
in reality a “natural” associative transition. His positive exposi- 
tion, governed by the consideration that we had an idea of 
“necessary connection ” and that we believed it, became a search 
for the impression from which the idea was derived. He pro- 
fessed to find the impression. It was, he said, an idea of reflection! 
“ produced by ” the constant conjunction (165). 

That may not seem to be a very plausible solution. Passing 
over the difficulty that may be involved in all Hume’s talk about 

*** An internal impression of the mind or a determination to carry our 
thoughts from one object to another ”’ (165). 
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the cause of the impression from which the very idea of causation 
was said to be derived, and also passing over the difficulty that 
the repetition would, on Hume’s theory, produce something new, 
viz., the impression of reflexion, we might still complain that the 
alleged impression of reflexion may not seem to most observers 
to be a patent or even a distinguishable impression. To be brief, 
I am of opinion that Hume’s positive description of this matter 
would have been much more “ satisfying to the mind ” had he 
said simply that after repetition the relevant ‘ ideas ’ feel firmer, 
more secure, more assured, that is, if he had said the same thing 
about them as he said about the belief-coefficient itself. It has 
to be confessed, however, that Hume, even in the Enquiry, 
retained his original explanation. On the other hand, there is at 
least one statement in the Enquiry in which the alternative that 
I have suggested seems almost to break through. ‘This con- 
nexion,” Hume said (E. 75) “‘ which we feel in the mind, this 
customary transition of the imagination from one object to its 
usual attendant, is the sentiment or impression from which we 
form the idea of power or necessary connexion. Nothing farther 
is in the case”. I also think that the alternative account was 
never very far from Hume’s thought, or even from his customary 
language in the Treatise. 

Let us next consider some of the objections that may be 
brought against Hume’s theory. (I have neither the learning nor 
the imagination that would be needed for examining them all.) 

(1) It may be said that belief is always a judgment, that what 
We judge is a proposition, and that a proposition is never a mere 
feeling. 

Hume gave no elaborate discussion of judgment or of pro- 
positions, and we have already noticed the main things that he 
said on that subject. He admitted comparison of ideas (intuition) 
and chains of such intuitions (in demonstration). He allowed 
that a demonstration was completely convincing. But he also 
held that belief in existence was toto genere distinct. ‘‘ When I 
think of God ” he said (94), ‘‘ when I think of him as existent, 
and when I believe him to be existent, my idea of him neither 
increases nor diminishes.” 

If it be allowed that every proposition must contain distinct 
terms for each part of its assertion, Hume’s argument is that the 
existence-moment in every existential affirmation is extra- 
propositional, and is only an impressive feeling. 

(2) It might be complained that, on Hume’s view, we should 
have little or no belief in Julius Caesar but a lively belief in 
Hitler, little or no belief in the planet Neptune, although much 
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in our morning’s porridge. The fact to be explained, however 
(i.e., belief in the world), is quite different. We have, to all 
intents, an equal belief in Caesar’s existence two millennia ago 
and in Hitler’s to-day, in the planet’s existence and in the 
existence of our porridge. 

Hume dealt with this point very explicitly, including the case 
of the late Julius Caesar (145). His solution was, roughly, as 
follows: Regarding absent ‘ objects’ it was custom (repeated 
experience) that gave the initial belief-bias to the imagination. 
Then various things might happen. One of them was that the 
generalising propensity of the bias might smother discordant 
individual instances although these, severally, were stronger than 
many of the items comprised in the generalisation. In that case 
we followed the “ general rule ”’ of the initial bias. In principle, 
Hume said, this phenomenon was the same as the plight of a man 
in a safe cage at the top of a high tower who nevertheless shud- 
dered at the dangerous sight below—although there the principle 
worked in an opposite direction (148). When we followed 
general rules the “ more general and authentic operations of the 
[imaginative] understanding ” overcame the less general or the 
quite individual (150). Wise men have the first sort of causally 
associative beliefs, the vulgar, very often, have the second (ibid). 
In both cases the belief is sensitive not cogitative, although the 
first includes more (subordinate) logic than the second. In the 
last analysis each is equally “‘ unphilosophical ”’. 

That was what Hume had to say about the difference between 
a scientist’s associative causal beliefs and the associative causal 
beliefs of unscientific people. It would also describe, e.g., the 
general disbelief in miracles on the part of ‘‘ men of sense ”’ in the 
eighteenth century, despite the prevalent belief in them, even by 
“men of sense ’’, in many earlier ages, and the obvious fact that 
various men at various times have honestly believed that they 
had witnessed a “miracle”. The weight of experience had 
grown in the direction of system and had swept aside several 
tough little pieces of sensation, although the senses and they 
alone were responsible, in the end, for all our beliefs in existence. 

Such a story is fairly plausible. It would give a picture of the 
way in which, if sensitive belief is “ satisfying to the mind ”’, it 
satisfies different minds at the same time, and most minds at 
different times, in different ways. The price paid is that the 
wisdom of the wise men is quite ‘“ unphilosophical’’. And 
Hume, in much of his discussion, was unwilling to pay the full 
price. His valiant struggles to deal with the matter are, as I 
said earlier in this paper, a major problem in Hume-exegesis. 
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Hume’s longest discussion of the point (106-118 and, indeed, 
106-143) has to do with a matter on which he laid great emphasis 
in the Abstract, the Appendix and the Enquiry, viz., the relation 
and also the contrast between different kinds of association in 
this affair of belief. What he wanted to show was that non- 
causal association was analogous to causal association in that it 
enlivened ideas, but that non-causal association was contrasted 
with causal association in that it never led to full assurance of 
existence. He failed, and had to fail. In order to show the 
force of non-causal association he had to prove too much. Eduea- 
tion and prejudice might produce full belief. Liars might come 
to “‘ remember ”’ their lies (117). He tried, it is true, to safeguard 
himself by protesting that he did not need to account for every 
instance. He had only to distinguish between the principles of 
the imagination “‘ which are permanent irresistible and universal, 
such as the customary transition from causes to effects and from 
effects to causes, and the principles which are changeable, weak 
and irregular’ (225). Occasional instances of full conviction 
arising from prejudice need not, therefore, be more disturbing 
than occasional instances in which, in a fever or in madness, 
“ideas ” are accepted as “ impressions”. Indeed, such instances, 
if they are few, need not disturb at all. 

Unfortunately, however, a prejudiced belief in “ reality” is 
not at all uncommon, where “ prejudice ” must be taken to mean 
all that isn’t attested by actual past conjunction. It is very 
difficult indeed to read Hume’s pages without concluding that 
he believed that the lessons of experience in the causal extension 
of sense impressions, although alogical, were “ satisfactory ” to 
a man of sense. If it were not so, why did he take so much 
trouble about producing his (admirable) “rules by which to 
judge of causes and effects”? (7.e., rules for the careful deter- 
mination of constant conjunction in the past). Why did he 
suppose, as he did suppose, that he could translate his non- 
cogitative analysis of the causal principle into an ordinary and 
apparently objective definition of cause (170 ff.)? Why did he 
hold that those who based their actions upon experience were 
successful in life while the others weren’t ? Those of Hume’s 
critics who say that “‘ he ought to have known” that he had 
abolished all good sense in matters of belief and had failed to 
distinguish between the prejudiced and the experienced varieties 
of his unreason seem to me in one way to be wrong, but in another 
way to be very right. They are wrong if they think that he was 
not aware of the difficulty and did not try to resolve it. They 
are wrong, too, if they think that he “ must have seen ” that his 
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attempt to resolve the difficulty was wholly inept. But they 
seem to me to be right if their complaint is that what Hume 
called the ultimately “ unphilosophical ” character of his solution 
was also, in a relative and provisional sense, much less “‘ satisfying 
to the mind ” than Hume seems usually to have supposed. 

(3) It might be objected that fancies undoubtedly occur, and 
therefore that Hume’s account of “reality” or “ existence ” 
contains at least one serious omission: for it omits the existence 
of fancies. 

Most philosophers, faced with that problem, would say that 
there is something real that does the fancying (e.g.,a minding body), 
although fantastic “‘ objects’ don’t exist. There are dreamers 
but no dream castles. Men are deluded, but there are no 
delusory things. 

If Hume could give a tenable theory of “‘ the world ”’ he could 
deal with this particular problem on the same lines. 

(4) Some critics might say that there is a good deal more logic 
in probability than Hume allowed. 

Hume was examining experimental “reasoning’’, ‘‘evidence”’ 
or “inference” regarding the interconnexion of prima facie 
“ distinct existences’. Since this, as he held, could not be 
demonstrated, it was, in one sense of the word, not knowledge 
but only “ probability”. Here “ probability,” as with Locke, 
was a term in current use, employed to describe the particular 
situation that Hume had in mind. Hume admitted, however, 
echoing the language of the Chevalier Ramsay in his Garden of 
Cyrus, that it would be more convenient, and less puzzling to 
the common mind, if a distinction were drawn, within experi- 
mental evidence, between “proofs” and “probabilities ”’, 
meaning “by proofs, those arguments which are derived from 
the relation of cause and effect, and which are entirely free from 
doubt and uncertainty ; by probability that evidence which is 
still attended with uncertainty ” (124). 

In this narrower sense of “ probability ’’ Hume discussed two 
sets of cases (a) the probability of ‘“‘ chances’ (124-130), and 
(b) the “ probability of causes” (130-142). In the first he 
discussed the “‘ mixture ” of causal associations with respects in 
which the mind is “ in its native situation of indifference’. An 
example is the fall of dice. We have causal “ proof” that the 
die will fall on one of its six sides, but are in a state of indifference 
regarding which side will be uppermost. The second arises when 
experience, instead of showing constant conjunction, shows some- 
thing less, or even gives apparent evidence of contrariety in the 
behaviour. About that Hume remarked (131) “that though 
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the species of probability here explained be the first in order, and 
naturally takes place before any entire proof can exist, yet no 
one, who is arrived at the age of maturity, can any longer be 
acquainted with it’. This remark denies primitive credulity and 
implies that children have no belief in reality; but it is a very 
strong assertion of the firmness of the belief in causal proofs on 
the part of every adult man. A consequence was that the 
“ probability. of causes ” resolved itself into guess-work regarding 
** secret ’’ causes, the belief that there must be causes being 
invincible. 

“All these kinds of probability,” Hume said (143), “are 
received by philosophers and allowed to be reasonable foundations 
of belief and opinion”. Indeed, with his usual insatiable 
curiosity he had made a valiant and quite well-informed excursion 
into probability-theory, and had endeavoured to show in detail 
that (and how) it squared with his system. His ultimate con- 
clusion, however, (as we have seen) was that the probabilities 
that philosophers “ received as reasonable ” were only speciously 
so. All matter-of-fact “reasoning ” was at bottom sensitive and 
not cogitative. It was “ unphilosophical probability ”’. 

In view of the fact that Hume, as I have said, had a very fair 
acquaintance with contemporary probability-theory, and also 
knew his Butler (who, in the introduction to his Analogy made a 
great point of the need for a logic of probability additional to the 
logic of demonstration), the most plausible form that this objec- 
tion can take is to say that modern discoveries in the logic of 
probability compel revision of Hume’s argument. 

Is it so ? 

Take the two main points that I have singled out for special 
emphasis in Hume’s treatment of causality. The first was that 
the repetition of independent and uncontradicted instances of 
conjunction neither produces nor discovers anything new in the 
“objects ” so conjoined. The second was that the future need 
not resemble the past. 

Regarding the first we might say, according to one modern 
theory of probability, that although the repetition does not 
discover or produce anything new in the instances, it tells us 
something new about them, namely that they are persistent 
companions. This, it may be said, rationally increases the 
probability that they are invariably connected. Unfortunately, 
however, the very theory that would justify this inference also 
implies that the proportion of observed cases of companionship 
to all the cases in nature is so infinitesimally minute that the 
increase in the probability is negligible. 
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Regarding the second, have we any greater reason for saying 
that the future will probably resemble the past than for saying 
that it must resemble the past ? Hume could conceive of none 
that did not beg the question ; and his commentators, I think, 
would have to admit that there is no more probability than there 
is certainty in the matter. What is the “ probable ” principle ? 
Is it a priori? If so, why is it only probable and not certain @ 
Js it an affair of class-frequency ? If so, what is our warrant 
for inferring that the statistical uniformities of the past will 
continue in the future? I know it might be argued, in the 
Kantian way, that determination in time, and every assertion of 
later or earlier, rests upon (and so cannot be the basis of) causal 
connexion. But this line of argument, if it were true (and it is 
very hard to apply it to simple succession, although it may hold 
of measured chronometry) would be a proof of certainty and not 
of probability. 

I have spent so much time trailing the suspect Hume that I 
have left myself hardly any room for trying to make a general 
report. I should like, however, to append a few observations. 

It is very generally (though not, of course, universally) 
affirmed by modern philosophers that all our evidence of existence 
is, or is based upon, sensation. In what follows, without 
necessarily accepting that statement, I don’t propose to challenge 
it and shall argue in terms of it. Following Hume’s division of 
the subject, I shall talk about three points (a) sense-impressions, 
(b) sense-memories, (c) the causal companions of each of these. 

(2) One possible view is that the existents are the sensa. In 
that case there would be no meaning in saying that the sensa 
supply the evidence for real existence. They would be the real 
existences. They would be “logical”? in so far as we could 
make true statements about them, but they could not be logic- 
generated, and so would be “ alogical ” if a pure logical pedigree 
is what is meant by being logical—an impossible view in the end 
since logic must have its field and should not be supposed, even 
on the most noetic of noetic theories, to create its own field by its 
own magic. 

A second view is that existence can be inferred from sense- 
impressions. This must mean that the inference is based upon 
existent sensations and carries us on to what is unsensed in exist- 
ence. Such a view raises the whole wide problem of Hume’s 
various arguments. It may be enough to say here that formal 
logic does not include any such principle of formal inference. 
_A third view is that sensa convey (something more of) 
" existence” but non-inferentially. What is so conveyed is 
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differently described in different quarters. Some would say 
‘a source ’—I suppose the “source”’ or reality as a whole, 
Others would say that sensa (or certain sensa or certain families 
of sensa) convey “ physical objects’. Others, again, would say 
that what is conveyed is certain existential propositions based 
on sense, and that the world (or the world of science) consists of 
these. Critical realists would say that “essences” were con- 
veyed. 

On this view of non-inferential conveyance it seems reasonable 
to ask whether there is any difference between such views and 
the views of those who say that the “‘ conveyance ”’ is “ instinct ” 
or “ animal faith ” or “ a strong propensity to believe strongly ”. 

(b) Sense-memories (and memory more generally). 

In a parallel way to the above we may consider three theories. 

One theory is that a memory is or involves the “ direct” 
apprehension of a past event itself. If so, what has been said 
about the view that the existences are the sensa would hold, 
mutatis mutandis, of remembered sensa. 

A second view is that a memory is inferred from a present 
memory-image or other present memory-fact. Here it seems to 
be peculiarly plain that there is no such principle of inference in 
formal logic. 

A third and very common view is that a past event is conveyed 
in memory, but non-inferentially. There is warranted belief 
in the past event, or some other such ‘ conveyance’ of it, and 
that is the whole of memory. Such theories have always to 
account for the memory of a specific past event, not simply for 
a general “source” or other generality. The same comment 
upon them has to be made as on the parallel view of non-inferential 
‘conveyance ’ from sensa. 

If it be asked whether memory is “ alogical,”’ the question is 
surely absurd. We may apply our logic to our memories. We 
may show that we need memory if we are to hold premises and 
conclusion together in an argument. But logic cannot generate 
memory. 

(c) The causal companions of sensa. 

On the view that existents are sensa, the most plausible view 
about these companions would be that “ presence to the mind” 
is not essential to sensa, and that absent sensa are the companions 
of present ones and constitute the world. In that case, what 
we should have to do would be to describe the companionship, 
and the main part of our problem would be to describe how the 
companions are given along with present and remembered sensa 
when they are not themselves present or remembered. The 
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rudiments of an answer might be found in what Hume denied, 
viz., in the circumstance that no sensum is altogether a distinct 
existence but is always an incomplete existence whose filaments 
(not abruptly broken off) can be further explored in various ways. 
That is the contextual theory of causal enquiry. Its main 
problem is to distinguish between inseparable companionship and 
the variable temporary companionship of much in every sense- 
context. I am not suggesting that the problem is easy to solve 
on these lines. I am only suggesting that it might not be wholly 
insoluble, since its principle is not wholly impossible. As Mr. 
Fortune would say, “It could be”. There might be inseparable 
companions as well as temporary associates of everything that is 
“present to the mind” in sensation (with different specific 
inseparables in different specific cases), and the filaments of 
inseparable companionship might cling to the sensa without 
being broken. If explicit memories can throw light on the 
sensa, why may not past experience when it is not specified as a 
remembered past event? There is nothing in the theory to 
prevent the reality of unsensed sensa. Why should present 
experience be our only means of exploring them ? 

The theory that unsensed existences are inferred from present 
sensa and that the greater part of the “ world ” is so inferred is 
just the theory that Hume attacked. I can’t be expected to 
discuss it all over again, but I may remark that Hume did employ, 
and so far as I can see, was quite entitled to employ, a great deal 
of “ logic ” in distinguishing invariable from variable companion- 
ship in the past. Such logic, however, seemed to him to be quite 
subordinate. 

The theory that the companionship is conveyed to us non- 
inferentially from sensa is, as I have said, difficult if not impossible 
to distinguish from the various statements about “ instinct,” 
“propensity to believe” and the like, that so many ‘sceptics’ 
have made. To speak mildly we may, like Hume, have “ some 
share of curiosity ” about them. 











III.—KANT AND GREEK ETHICS (II). 
By Kuaus Retcu. 
(Translated by W. H. Walsh.) 
PART II.—Kant anp PANaetius. 


As was pointed out early in the preceding paper,! only the third 
section of the Foundation of the Metaphysic of Morals, entitled 
by Kant “Transition from the metaphysic of morals to the 
critique of pure practical reason ’’, contains doctrines which can 
be said to be specifically. critical in character. The doctrines 
in question concern the fixing of a limit to the competence of 
any system of practical philosophy ; Kant puts forward the idea 
that since we can demonstrate that freedom is incomprehensible, 
we cannot explain its existence, but must be content with showing 
that no proof of its impossibility is itself possible. In all this 
Kant is dealing with a province which he was the first to conquer. 
But in the first two sections of the work, the “ Transition from 
common to philosophical rational knowledge of ethics ” and the 
“Transition from popular moral philosophy to metaphysic of 
morals”, which are of a purely analytical nature, he is standing 
upon the same ground as his predecessors in moral philosophy. 
It is true, of course, that he turns this ground over and ploughs 
it up. Thus the peculiar object of the Grundlegung is the dis- 
covery and determination of the supreme principle of morality, 
and the formula offered of it in the first two sections is a new 
formula, originated by Kant himself. But it should be noticed 
that Kant only claims the merit of having “ formulated ” what 
we must do if we are to fulfil our obligations ; he never suggests 
that he is introducing a new principle of all morality, for that 
would be equivalent, as he says, to “ discovering morality for 
the first time”. What he believes that he is the first to do is 
to give a precise determination to a principle which the “ most 
enlightened moralists”’ of the past have long attempted to 
determine. It is in accordance with this that, for example, 


1Cf. Kant and Greek Ethics, Mrxp, July, 1939, p. 341. 
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he praises in the Critique of Pure Reason “the extremely pure 
moral law of our (Christian) religion ’’, or extols in the same work 
the ideal conceived by Stoic sages. In the Critique of Practical 
Reason (Book II, 2nd division, v) he says plainly that “ the 
Stoics chose their supreme moral principle . . . perfectly cor- 
rectly’. Kant’s appreciation of the moral philosophy of these 
latter “‘ valiant men” is indeed evident; and the question 
naturally suggests itself, whether it rested on a study of their 
theories. 

We must first ask what works of the Stoics Kant could have 
studied. We possess only one systematic manual of ethics 
from the middle period of Stoicism, in the shape of Cicero’s 
version of the zepi tod KafjKovros of Panaetius of Rhodes. 
This is the de officiis. But it is noteworthy that the de officiis 
became the authoritative text in moral philosophy in the western 
world, and retained that position until into the eighteenth century. 
It is noteworthy too that Kant mentions the book in his late 
Metaphysic of Morals (1797), which contains a systematic presen- 
tation of his ethics : there are references both in the “ Introduction 
to the doctrine of right” (ad fin.) and in the “ Introduction to 
the doctrine of virtue” (ad init.). In a note in his essay on the 
saying “das mag in der Theorie richtig sein . . .”, written in 
1793, Kant quotes a passage from a book of “ annotations ”’ to 
Cicero’s work by Christian Garve,! and we know that he possessed 
a copy of this commentary in an edition in which it appeared 
along with Garve’s translation of the de officus.2 And we gain 
some interesting information in this connexion from certain 
passages in Hamann’s letters: we learn for instance from the 
letter to Herder of 8th February, 1784, that “‘ Kant is said to 
be working on a reply to Garve’s Cicero—he hasn’t yet fixed the 
title”. It is plain from such references that Kant read Garve’s 
translation and commentary—or, if we like to put it that way, 
studied Cicero’s de officits—immediately before the composition 
of the Grundlequng. 

Explicit references to Cicero are just as scarce in the Grundlegung 
as are references to Plato ; and in deciding on passages in which 
Kant took account of his work the greatest caution must naturally 
be exercised. One reason for this is that the moral philosophy 
of Christian Wolff was in the Stoic tradition, and Kant’s ethical 
teaching continually follows that of Wolff's most distinguished 
pupil, Alexander Baumgarten. To establish with certainty 


1 Anmerkungen zu Ciceros Buch von den Pflichten (1783). 

> Ciceros Abhandlung iiber die menschlichen Pflichten in drei Biichern . . 
iibersetzt von Christian Garve (Breslau, 1783). This information comes 
from A. Warda, Immanuel Kants Biicher (1922), x, 21. 
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Kant’s references to Cicero we must gain possession of a special 
clue. Let us ask what Kant’s principle was in considering the 
work of his predecessors in a science. We find it stated in the 
Metaphysic of Morals, “ Doctrine of Virtue”’, § 39, where we 
are told that “we have a duty to show respect for a man also 
so far as the logical employment of his reason is concerned: 
when his reason blunders we must not censure its errors as 
grotesque, ridiculous and the like, but rather presuppose that 
there must be some truth in them, truth which we should seek 
out, whilst we simultaneously unmask the illusion which betrayed 
him. ... In this way can we continue to esteem his under- 
standing.” For brevity’s sake let us call the piece of advice 
given in these words Kant’s “citizen of the world” maxim. 
We may ask whether it is not likely that Kant paid the respect 
which he thought incumbent upon him, and conducted himself 
as a “‘ citizen of the world” towards, the author of the main work 
in moral philosophy before his time, seeing that that work claimed 
his particular attention when he was composing the Grundlegung. 

If now we raise the question, in what passages of the Grundlegung 
we ought at any rate to look for evidence that Kant had considered 
the doctrines of the Stoic manual and thus paid “ respect” to 
its author, we find ourselves compelled from the first to regard 
two things as of crucial importance. The first is the way in 
which the enquiry into the problem of the principle of duties 
as such is instituted ; if one likes it put in this fashion, the way 
in which Kant plunges into his investigation. The second is 
the manner of distinguishing between what is, in Kant’s opinion, 
a newly introduced formula of the principle of duty, and previous 
attempts to determine that principle. These occupy, respectively, 
the beginning of the first and the whole of the second section. 

I propose now to examine these passages. First, the beginning 
of the opening section. The initial proposition is that “ only 
the good will is good without limitation”. After the enunciation 
of this comes a distinguishing between the good will and various 


1The explanation of this phrase can be found in Anthropologie, §2: 
“* The logical egoist is one who believes it unnecessary to test his judgment 
by reference to other people’s understandings. It is, however, certain 
that we cannot dispense with this means of becoming sure of the truth of 
our judgments; so much so that perhaps the most important reason 
which impels educated people to cry out so insistently for freedom of the 
press is that when this is refused we are simultaneously deprived of a 
weighty means of testing the correctness of our own judgments and being 
delivered from our errors. . . . To egoism of this sort we can only oppose 
Pluralism, or in other words the way of thinking in which a man does not 
believe that the whole globe is comprised in his own self, but rather con- 
siders himself as no more than a citizen of the world.” 
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other good things. Since the will (the character) is a faculty 
of the human soul, it is natural that in making such a distinction 
we should oppose goodness of will to other human psychical 
qualities—to “talents of the mind” and “ properties of tem- 
perament”’. A further step, leading into quite a different field, 
is taken when we contrast a good will with gifts of fortune, power, 
wealth, honour and the like. Kant is considering here first, 
what can be good in man himself, and second, those good things 
which are good apart from him or in dependence on external 
objects. The next and final step in this business of comparing 
good things leads us into difficulties. Kant says: “ There are 
certain qualities which indeed are advantageous to the good 
will and can make its task easier. Nevertheless they have no 
inner unconditioned value but rather presuppose a good will, 
which limits the high esteem in which they are (incidentally) 
quite rightly held, and forbids our holding them to be absolutely 
good.” It is with a certain astonishment that we notice that 
in the enumeration which follows of these qualities we are brought 
up once more against the internal properties of man, against 
spirit, temperament and character, despite the fact that we have 
already dealt with them: the qualities named are moderation, 
self-control, and the power of sober deliberation. Thus the whole 
course of the comparison of good things displays a curious tri- 
partite division: there come first a consideration of human 
capacities, second one of the gifts of fortune, and third a return 
to the question of human capacities. However, a remark follows 
which provides an explanation: “The ancients gave uncon- 
ditional praise to these last-mentioned qualities, and pronounced 
them to be good without limitation.” The truth is that the 
qualities in question are three of the four cardinal virtues of the 
Greeks ; that the fourth, justice, is missing is a matter for no 
surprise, in view of the fact that Kant classed it with that which 
we must regard as good in itself. 

The question now arises, to whom the expression “the 
ancients ’ refers in this context. To answer it we have only to 
read the opening chapters of the de officiis (Book 1, chs. 3-5). 
The subject of a “high esteem” which is apparently un- 
conditioned is, we are told, the “ honestum, quod etsi nobili- 
tatum non sit, tamen honestum sit, quodque vere dicimus etiamsi 
a nullo laudaretur natura esse laudabile”’ (1, 4, 14). In Cicero 
this statement is followed by a division of “ morally good ” 
things into wisdom, justice, courage and self-control (ch. 5). 


1 The quotation taken by Kant in 1793 (see above) from Garve’s com- 
mentary comes from the notes to this chapter on the four cardinal virtues. 
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If now we assume that Kant had the beginning of Cicero’s work 
in mind in composing the opening pages of the Grundlegung we 
can understand the remarkable tripartite division of their subject- 
matter. In a passage immediately preceding those we have 
mentioned (ch. 3, §§ 9-10) Cicero had explained the plan of the 
de officiis. He had divided it, he says, into three books to corre- 
spond to the different kinds of “ deliberation we undertake before 
making up our minds to action’’. The questions raised in such 
circumstances were first, that of whether the action is ‘‘ morally 
good or bad”; second, “whether it contributes to our needs— 
the comfort and pleasure of life; whether it provides the means 
of attaining honour, wealth and power, and so enables us to give 
these pleasures to ourselves or others: in a word, whether it is 
useful or not” ; and third those arising from “the cases occurring 
from time to time in which there is an apparent conflict between 
the good and the useful”. We see from this that Kant’s 
procedure in the Grundlegung, after he has drawn the obvious 
psychological distinction between character on the one hand and 
talents and temperament on the other, is to contrast the good 
will first with the utile and then with the honestwm, 7.e., with the 
concepts whose discussion constituted, in the opinion of Panaetius 
and Cicero, the necessary subject-matter of their theory of ethics. 

The supposition that the beginning of the Grundlegung refers 
back to the opening of the de officiis (1, 3-5) is strengthened if 
we take account of the following circumstance. Kant’s com- 
parison of good things (paragraphs 1 and 2) and his repeated 
emphasis on the statement that the goodness of the good will 
has nothing to do with its useful consequences (§ 3) are im- 
mediately succeeded (§§ 4-7) by a discussion which has its counter- 
part in Cicero. The reference is to chapter 4 of the de officiis, 
which comes immediately after the division of subject-matter 
to which I propose to relate Kant’s determination of kinds of 
good things. Kant raises the question as to the “ purpose of 
nature’ in giving men reason as the governor of their wills. 
His conclusion is that nature’s action would have been quite 
pointless if it had had the “ preservation and well-being ” of 
human beings as its “‘ object” in this. Now Garve translates 
Cicero’s fourth chapter under the heading “ Derivation of the 
morally good from human nature”. The chapter bases this 
derivation on “ the primary instinct, which nature has implanted 
in all living creatures, to preserve themselves, their lives and 
physical well-being ”, and determines the ground of the honestum 
by reference to man’s specific difference, as a rational being, from 
the brutes, retaining however the consideration of this primary 
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instinct. It is therefore concerned with the very thesis which 
Kant discusses and rejects in §§ 4 to 7 of the Grundlegung. 

If now we consider more closely the correspondence between 
the first seven paragraphs of Kant’s treatise and the first chapters 
of Cicero’s book to touch on the subject in question, we cannot 
avoid the assumption that Kant did have this composition of 
the “‘ ancients’ in mind when he wrote. What is more, we see 
that he did not merely compare his view with that of Cicero, 
but further, in conformity with his “ citizen of the world ” maxim, 
tried to discover the truth in the Stoic doctrine. This is shown 
by his saying that “high esteem is (incidentally) quite rightly 
attached ” to the qualities of moderation, self-control and the 
power of sober deliberation, and his declaration that they “ are 
advantageous to the good will itself and can make its task easier ”’. 
It is because of this that they have been identified with the 
morally good. Again, in the same strain, we read that “ there 
is something so strange in the idea that the mere will has absolute 
worth when we consider it without any reference to any advantage 
it may produce, that a suspicion must arise that perhaps this 
view is secretly based on nothing more than a far-reaching flight 
of the imagination’. The natural character of this suspicion 
affords an explanation of why philosophers try to derive the 
morally good from human nature, 2.e., from the instinct to pre- 
serve and foster life and from the part which reason plays in the 
process. 

As a result of this discussion we have convinced ourselves, 
by reference to the first section of the Grundlequng, that Kant 
took account of the de officits, at least as far as the end of the fifth 
chapter of the first book. What we must now ask is whether 
he took Cicero’s views into consideration, as his “ citizen of the 
world ” maxim required that he should, in dealing in the second 
section, with the principal object of the work, namely the exact 
determination of the principle of duty. 

The very title of the section makes the suspicion of a reference 
of some historical importance a reasonable one. The first section, 
it will be remembered, was labelled ‘“‘ Transition from common 
to philosophical rational knowledge of ethics”, the second 
“Transition from popular moral philosophy to metaphysic of 
morals”. It is natural to ask the question, what is this popular 
philosophy which is here distinguished from common ethical 
knowledge. 

To answer this, let us notice first that it is just the existence 
of this section on the “ transition from popular moral philosophy 
to the metaphysic of morals ’’ which differentiates the exposition 
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of the law of morality in the Grundlegung from that in Kant’s 
other ethical writings, the Critique of Practical Reason and the 
Metaphysic of Morals. Purely external evidence of the difference 
between the treatises is to be found in the fact that the second 
section of the Grundlegung contains, as does neither of the other 
works, a detailed discussion of a plurality of formulations of the 
moral law. In the Critique of Practical Reason the formula of 
the basic law of pure practical reason runs: “So act that the 
maxim of your will can at all times have validity as principle 
of a universal legislation” (§7). In the Metaphysic of Morals 
the words are, ‘“‘ Act in accordance with a maxim which can at 
the same time have the validity of a universal law ” (Introd. IV). 
What is the relation of these expressions of the moral law (which 
are intended to be equivalent) to the many formule of the 
Grundlegung ? To answer this we need to know first how many 
formulations of the moral law the Grundlegung contains. The 
current opinion is that there are three, and we must examine 
whether or not this is right. In the pages following the 32nd 
paragraph (Berlin edition, IV, 421 ff.) Kant discusses three 
formule in detail and tests them with examples. In the 72nd 
paragraph (IV, 436) he brings the three formulations together 
with the following comment: ‘“ The three ways we have men- 
tioned of representing the principle of morality are at bottom 
only so many statements of one and the same law, and one of 
them comprises the other two in itself. There is, however, a 
difference between them, a difference which has importance for 
action in a subjective rather than an objective manner, since 
it turns on the question of how to make men, by means of a 
certain analogy, bring an Idea of reason nearer to intuition and 
therefore to feeling ”’ (“‘ um eine Idee der Vernunft der Anschauung 
(nach einer gewissen Analogie) und dadurch dem Gefiihle niher- 
zubringen ”’). After this Kant divides the three formule accord- 
ing to whether they express the form, matter or system which he 
says that all maxims display ; and enumerates them as follows. 
(1) “ Maxims must be chosen as if they were to have the validity 
of universal laws of nature”; (2) “ Every maxim should regard 
a rational being as an end in himself serving as a condition limit- 
ing all purely relative and arbitrary ends”; (3) “ All maxims 
ought by their own legislation to be consistent with a possible 
kingdom of ends conceived as a kingdom of nature”. “It is 
however better’ (the passage continues) “if in forming moral 
judgments one proceeds according to the strict method and 
adopts the general formula of the categorical imperative as a 
basis, this being ‘ Act according to the maxim which can at the 
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same time be made a universal law’. But if one’s aim is also 
to ensure that the moral law gains admittance to men’s minds, 
it is a very useful thing to consider one and the same action in 
the light of the three conceptions named above, and so to bring 
its principle, as far as is possible, nearer to intuition ”. 

The question we must ask is whether the “ general formula ” 
is identical with one of the three ways we have described of 
representing the principle of morality. It is commonly said to 
be the same as the first of them (the one about laws of nature) 
or as the third (that which speaks of a kingdom of ends con- 
ceived as a kingdom of nature). Verbally, however, no such 
identification can be made; and in truth there is a real difference 
between the “ general formula ’’ we have referred to and the 
three “ ways of representing the principle of morality ” in ques- 
tion, which are “ particular”? formulations of it. Of this we 
shall be most easily convinced if we consider the three paragraphs 
which follow the one we have analysed. These bring together 
the results of all that has preceded. In them Kant first of all 
expresses the “ general formula” in the form “ Act always in 
accordance with a maxim whose universality you can simul- 
taneously will to hold as law” and designates it as the supreme 
rule of an unconditionally good will; and then expounds one 
after another the three formule based on the concepts of “a law 
of nature ”’, “ an end in itself” and “a kingdom of ends ” which 
we have discussed, referring in each case to their agreement with 
the ‘‘ general formula” and stating a special reason for the 
adequacy with which they express or represent it. From this 
it is apparent that Kant regards the “general formula” as 
being immediately the law of the good will, whilst the other 
three formule are only such indirectly, because their relationship 
to the “ general formula” can be shown. And this procedure 
compels us to speak of four formule, one “ general” and three 
“particular” in character. The “general” formula already 
emerges from the discussion in the first section of the Grundlegung 
(§ 17, IV, 402). It is repeated in the second section (§§ 31, 72, 73, 
IV, 421, 436-437) and is identical with the precept of §7 of the 
Critique of Practical Reason and that of the introduction to the 
Metaphysic of Morals.’ 

1 Of course I do not deny that any one particular formula may be specially 
suited to express the general principle, whether that particular formula be 
the first, which considers only the form of the maxim, or the third, which 
is capable of “ elucidating with some precision ” the principle of autonomy 
($57). And this explains why particular formule have been identified 
with the general formula. I think that I may be allowed to feel myself 
not obliged to expose the illusion which conduces to this mistaken 
identification. 
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When this is established we can see that it is the appearance 
of the three particular formule which differentiates the second 
section of the Grundlegung from the other passages in which Kant 
discusses the nature of the moral law. In view of this, the point 
which must excite our special interest, if our aim is to determine 
the character of the popular ethics from which Kant is proposing 
to effect a transition to “ metaphysic of morals ”’, is that of the 
relationship of the three particular statements and the general 
formula. Kant, it will be remembered, had expressed himself 
as if he thought that only the last-named was in accordance 
with the strict method of moral judgment. In consequence the 
three others can really only produce confusion in our ethical 
judging. The source of this confusion is plain enough: it can 
lie only in the three concepts under which in these formule an 
action subject to moral judgment is brought; in the three 
concepts, that is to say, of a “ law of nature ”’, “ an end in itself ” 
and ‘“‘a kingdom of ends thought as a kingdom of nature”, so 
far as these are employed to represent the supreme principle of 
morality. If, however, the particular modes of representation 
can thus lead to confusion in our ethical judging, how can it be 
so certain that they enable us to intuit and feel what is thought 
in the moral law? This question is certainly a just one, and 
the answer we give to it must reveal the nature of the popular 
moral philosophy from which Kant is to pass in the Grundlegung 
to the metaphysic of morals. 

In view of our previous conclusions the question becomes 
inevitable whether the clue to the testing of an obligatory act 
by the three problematical modes of representation may not 
have been supplied to Kant by what the de officits has to say 
about the supreme principle of morality. According to the 
heuristic maxim we have set out we can only answer this question 
in the affirmative if we can show that at the basis of these three 
modes of representation there lie principles which, though capable 
at best of expressing correct moral rules, are nevertheless em- 
phatically rejected by Kant when conceived as equivalent to 
the supreme principle of morality. When such an identification 
is made these principles must in his sight be called “ blunders of 
reason’; and if we wish to characterise them in a contemptuous 
way we can describe them as “ grotesque and ridiculous”. To 
find truth in them as alleged representations of the moral law, 
and at the same time expose the deceptive illusion with which 
they are bound up, we shall need to take special pains and make 
a special effort of ethical interpretation. 

1 The reference, of course, is to the passage from the Metaphysic of Morals 
quoted above, p. 448. 
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At the beginning of Book 3 of the de officiis Cicero is, in the 
language of Garve’s marginal note, seeking “a universal rule 
which will resolve the apparent conflict between duty and 
interest”. He begins his investigations from what he describes 
in 3, 4, 20 as “haec formula Stoicorum rationi disciplinaeque 
maxime consentanea ”’: “ convenienter naturae vivere ” (3, 3, 13). 
It is interesting to notice that Cicero feels it necessary to explain 
the meaning of this. It “ signifies, in my opinion, this: to strive 
in every circumstance for inner perfection ” (so Garve translates 
virtus) “‘ and to accept or reject external things agreeable to our 
nature according to whether or not they are consistent with the 
promotion of such perfection”. Now Kant too, in the second 
section of the Grundlegung, tries to make a beginning from the 
idea of a lex naturae, as witness the following passage: ‘“ Since 
it is the universality of the law of the production of effects which 
constitutes what is properly understood by nature in the most 
general (formal) sense (nature being here taken to mean the 
existence of things so far as it is determined by universal laws), 
the universal imperative of duty might very well be formulated as 
‘Act as if the maxim of your action were to become through 
your will a universal law of nature’ ” (§ 33, IV, 421). 

An attempt on Kant’s part to make use of this conception of 
a lex naturae in illustration of the law of morality must strike 
us at first sight as paradoxical. For in truth the moral law is 
just not a law of nature: the kingdom of freedom or that which 
ought to be is independent of and indeed opposed to the kingdom 
of nature or that which is. It follows that a rule prescribing 
a reference to the law of nature can become a moral law only if 
it has been previously brought under the law of freedom. Con- 
sistently with this we see Kant remarking in a Reflexion pre- 
sumed to date from 1776-78 (Berlin edition, XIX, 6984), ‘“‘ The 
precept ‘naturae convenienter vivere’ indicates the rule of 
philosophia moralis applicata and shows what belongs to the 
perfection of a subject. All principia borrowed from nature are 
empirical and so do not belong to philosophia pura.” Again, 
it is with the same idea in mind that he denied to the formula 
of agreement with nature the character of a “ principium of 
morality ’”’ in his course of lectures on ethics, delivered between 
1775 and 1780 (cf. Paul Menzer’s edition, p. 33). 

In view of these facts we cannot doubt that, in composing the 
Grundlegung, Kant himself realised that it was paradoxical to 
represent the supreme principle of morality by means of the 
concept of nature in the naive way followed by the Stoics. What 
then can have moved him, despite this, to make use of that 
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concept and to discuss the portrayal of the moral law based upon 
it in such detail? Shall we be far wrong if we suppose that the 
consideration which weighed with Kant was that a relating of 
his “ general formula ” to that of naturae convenienter vivere, em- 
ployed by those Greek philosophers who stood highest in his 
estimation, would necessarily have a very great effect on the 
feelings and imaginations of his readers? Shall we be wrong 
too in thinking that it was through his occupying himself with the 
de officits that this circumstance became clear to him—for cer- 
tainly he had not previously made any use of this formula as 
a principle to explain his own views? If these suppositions are 
made, it is at once obvious that we have before us a case in which 
Kant put his “citizen of the world’ maxim into practice in 
dealing with the work of his predecessors. Respect for its author 
made him treat a particular “ blunder” on reason’s part from 
the point of view which saw some truth behind it, and this 
truth he sought to discover by apiece of ethical interpretation. 
What made success possible was the artifice Kant adopted of 
understanding the word ‘ nature ’ in Cicero’s formula in the sense 
not of something actually existing but as an Ideal, 7.e., as equi- 
valent to what I can will it to be. If it is true that it had occurred 
to him to make use of this formula on some previous occasion— 
a possibility which we cannot exclude—it is also certain that 
until he was composing the Grundlegung he never attached any 
importance to this way of representing the moral law. Now, 
however, after having revealed the truth in the formula of agree- 
ment with nature in the way we have seen, he proceeded to 
unmask the “ illusion ” which “ betrays ” men into setting aside 
its belonging only to a particular form of ethical interpretation 
and letting it appear as an adequate expression of the supreme 
principle of morality. At the same time he added “ the extremely 
important warning, that one must not let oneself come to the point 
of wishing to derive this principle from the particular character- 
istics of human nature” (§ 42, IV, 425). Now “ propensities, 
inclinations and the constitution of human nature ”’ (“ constitu- 
tion of human nature ”’ is the translation Garve gives for Cicero’s 
naturae ratio at 3, 5, 23) are the grounds to which appeal is made 
in Cicero when the derivation of the moral law is in question, 
as is shown by the passage setting out the programme of the 
de officiis at the beginning of 1, 4. We have already referred to 
this and given Kant’s account of why we are seduced into making 
such a derivation. 

At this point we shall be confronted with an objection. We 
shall be told that this warning of Kant’s can be understood as 
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directed equally against the English moral sense school, and thus 
against the ethical theory which Kant himself accepted in the 
years 1762-67 (a theory to which he assigned second prize among 
the doctrines of his predecessors in the Grundlegung, first place 
going to the Stoics for their “ perfection” theory); with the 
result that it proves nothing about his having any particular 
relationship to Panaetius and the Stoa. We can escape this 
objection by referring to the next paragraph (§ 43, 1V, 425). 
Kant says that philosophy “ must prove her integrity as custodian 
of her own laws, and not simply be a mouthpiece of such truths 
as an implanted sense or who knows what guardian-like nature 
has whispered to her”. Now just as the term “an implanted 
sense” is directed against Hutcheson, so is the expression ‘‘ who 
knows what guardian-like nature’ aimed at the Stoics. And 
that Kant is not thinking of Wolff or of some other philosopher, 
but really has the derivation of de officiis, 1, 4, in mind, is rendered 
extremely probable by the following circumstance. Cicero’s 
chapter 4, which, in the words of Garve’s marginal rubric, supplies 
us with a “‘ derivation of the morally good from human nature ”’, 
is followed at the beginning of chapter 5 by this passage: ‘“ This 
is the form and, so to speak, the countenance of virtue, a form 
which, were it visible to our earthly eyes, would, according to 
Plato’s expression, kindle in us the most fiery love of itself and 
of wisdom.” Now Kant ends his “ warning” against deriving 
the moral law from ‘“‘ who knows what guardian-like nature ” 
by remarking that “ cautions cannot be too often issued against 
a derivation of this kind, in that human reason likes to substitute 
for morality a bastard which looks like anything one wishes to 
see in it but has no resemblance to virtue in the eyes of a man 
who has once beheld its true form”. And in a note he gives a 
precise definition of the sense in which the phrase “to behold 
virtue in its true form ”’ is to be understood. we 
We are now in a position to make the following pronounce- 
ment. The clue to the discovery that the formula “act as if 
the maxim of your action were to become through your will a 
universal law of nature” is suited to “ procure admittance ” 
for the moral law and to enable us to “ intuit and feel it” was 
furnished to Kant by the statement in the de officiis of the rule 
naturae convenienter vivere, the formula which was discovered by 
the ancient Stoics and, thanks to Panaetius and Cicero, had 
remained popular until Kant’s own time.! we 


‘ A precise theory of the part played by the conception of a law of nature 
in the representation of the moral law is to be found in the section of 
the Critique of Practical Keason entitled “ Of the typic of pure practical 
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It is interesting to notice that Cicero too, in the passage we 
have quoted, does not find the rule naturae convenienter vivere 
satisfactory in every respect. He too feels obliged to give an 
explanation of it. His saying that it implies that “ we should 
strive in every circumstance after inner perfection ” is of course 
slight help to him, seeing that really it is simply tautologous. 
Further elucidation is required. In the course of this Cicero 
arrives at moral rules which, unlike the naturae convenienter 
vivere formula, are not to be met with as wniversal ethical principles 
in Wolff and Baumgarten, but do figure in that capacity in Kant’s 
exposition of the moral law in the Grundlegung. 

Cicero’s explanation of his precept takes two forms. In the 
first of these we read that a person holding that it is legitimate 
to injure another man is doing nothing more or less than divesting 
him of all that makes him a man (as Garve has it, “is abolishing 
his humanity ”’).!. This is better expressed in a positive way, 
as it is in the next section : a man ought to care for a man, who- 
ever he be, just because he is a man. Now a precept of this 
kind appears in Kant as a means of representing the supreme 
moral principle: it is found in the rule that “ humanity is an 
end in itself ” and the imperative “ So act that you treat humanity 
both in your own person and in that of everyone else at the same 
time as an end and never as a means only.” 

Once more, the use of the idea of an “ end ”’ to illustrate Kant’s 
conception of the moral law appears at first sight to be paradoxical. 
The decisive peculiarity of the Kantian moral philosophy is 
just its acceptance of the principle that “the moral law is not 
concerned with the matter of the action”; yet the end an 
action contemplates is its matter. It is with this point that 
the discussion of the categorical imperative is introduced in the 
Grundlegung (2nd section, §§ 16, 22). Again, “no precept into 
which there enters as condition of its possibility an object of the 
will, or in other words an end, is fitted to be an original principle 
of morality ’’, to give the sense of § 8 of the Critique of Practical 
Reason. Indeed, it is his acceptance of this proposition which 
Kant wishes to differentiate him from all previous moral philo- 
sophers. What then can have caused his employment of the 


judgment”. This passage contains a remark referring to the reason why, 
when considered objectively, the concept of a lex naturae is able to make us 
intuit something—in this case the moral law. ‘“‘ The law of nature lies 
at the basis of all the most ordinary and empirical judgments of the com- 
monest understanding. The understanding in consequence has the law 
of nature always at hand.” 

1 De officiis, 3, 5, 26: ‘‘omnino hominem ex homine tollit”. Garve’s 
translation is ‘im Menschen die Menschlichkeit aufhebt ”’. 
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concept of an end to represent the supreme law of morality ? 
Can it have been anything else than the principle of acting as 
a “citizen of the world” in philosophical investigation? It 
was this which made him take the Stoic rule that we should love 
humanity, and re-interpret it morally in such a way that it would 
serve to elucidate the supreme law of ethics. It was that too 
which led him to unmask the illusion responsible for our taking 
the trivial form to be identical with the highest principle. The 
mistake, Kant explains, lies in our confusing humanity as an 
object which one actually sets as an end to one’s actions—in 
this following a fundamental instinct, known to us through ex- 
perience—with humanity as an [dea of the limitation of all actual 
setting up of ends, an Idea springing from reason itself (§ 55, 
IV, 431). 

The proof that there is really a reference here to Cicero is 
furnished by what we are to demonstrate about the further 
proposition to which he has recourse in his elucidation of naturae 
convenienter vivere. In Cicero as in Kant the formule about 
laws of nature and humanity as an end are followed by a third 
precept, to which they themselves give rise. 

The connection in Cicero is more or less as follows. Nature 
prescribes that one man shall care for another, just because he 
is a human being. This is a common law, to which all men are 
“by nature” subject. Consequently, the argument goes on, 
the good of each individual is identical with the good of the 
community (3, 6, 26), and every man’s advantage is a common 
advantage. Just because the law is by nature common to all 
men it is at the same time the law of the community of human 
beings. It is in this sense that Cicero speaks of the ideas of a 
communis humani generis societas (5, 22; 6, 28) and a commune 
tanquam humanitatis corpus (6, 32) as concepts which express 
the supreme moral law. This corpus is also described in 3, 5, 28 
as a duis immortalibus constituta inter homines societas.! 

In Kant the “law of nature” formula is preserved from 
“ naturalistic ” interpretation ; and the consequence is that the 
third principle which springs from its union with the precept to 
treat humanity as an end takes the shape of the “ Idea of the 
will of every rational being as universally legislative”. This 
Idea of the autonomy of the will, the conception that “in duty 


; 1Cf. 1, 48, 153, where deorum et hominum communitas et societas inter 
tpsos is said to be the object of true wisdom. As before the general re- 
ference is simply to the discussion in 3, 3-7 of “ the universal rule which is 
to resolve the apparent conflict between duty and interest”. Garve 
brings out in an emphatic manner its importance as a principle. 
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man is subject to legislation of his own which is yet universal ”, 
lay beyond Panaetius’ range, for reasons already referred to, 
The principle leads nevertheless, thanks to its derivation from 
the formule about laws of nature and humanity as an end, to 
a conception analogous to Panaetius’ idea of a commune humani- 
tatis corpus constituted by the omnium utilitas communis. This 
concept is that of “a totality of all ends (of rational beings re- 
garded as ends in themselves and of the particular ends which 
each one of them can set himself) bound together systematically ”, 
that is to say, a kingdom of ends (§ 62); or, to put it more pre- 
cisely, that of “ a possible kingdom of ends conceived as a kingdom 
of nature ” (§ 72, IV, 436). 

Kant’s use of this concept of the “ totality of ends ” to represent 
the supreme principle of morality must, like that of the other 
two concepts we have discussed (and indeed because it is the case 
with them), strike us initially as paradoxical in the face of the 
principles of his philosophy. In consequence we must look for 
a special reason for its being employed for such a purpose. We 
find such a reason if we suppose that, in his task of illustrating 
and giving life to the moral law, Kant continued to be animated 
by respect for his “citizen of the world” maxim. We shall 
then be assuming that the clue to Kant’s discovery that the con- 
cept of a “totality of ends” will serve as a means of making 
the moral law alive in this way was the “ truth ” he found in the 
de officiis, ““ ut eadem sit utilitas uniuscuiusque et universorum ”, 
“ omnem utilitatem esse communem ”’. 

Now there is an objection to this argument. It is that the 
idea of “a community of rational beings in the sensible world ” 
in the strictly moral sense already appears in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, being used there for the purpose of elucidating those 
“ purely moral laws which determine completely a priori the em- 
ployment of freedom on the part of the rational being as such ”.1 
But in point of fact the discussion given of this concept in the 
passage mentioned bears out the correctness of our interpretation 
in a surprising fashion. Kant says of this “ object of pure reason 
in its practical employment ” (B 836) that it “is thought merely 
as an intelligible world, since abstraction is made from all con- 
ditions (all ends) and even from all impediments to morality ”. 
Now in the passage which interests us in the Grundlegung the 
object of practical reason is conceived of as a “ totality of all ends 
(of rational beings regarded as ends in themselves and of the 
particular ends which each one of them can set himself) bound 


1B 835. This comes from the section on “ The Ideal of the Summum 
Bonum ” (B 832-847). 
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together systematically, i.e., a kingdom of ends”’, a “ kingdom 
of ends conceived as a kingdom of nature”. The difference 
of the manner in which the concept of a kingdom of rational 
beings is discussed in the Critique from the way in which it is 
treated in the Grundlegung is not to be overlooked. It is just 
this difference which needs explaining. 

I maintain that it can be explained consistently with the inter- 
pretation I have offered of the function of the concept of a kingdom 
of ends in the Grundleqgung. This function consists exclusively 
in enabling us to intuit and feel the content of the moral law : 
a task which Kant undertakes only in this one work. Now the 
concepts of a community of rational beings in the purely moral 
sense which Kant’s moral philosophy provides apart from this 
have quite a different significance. They are two in number. 
First of all, with the concept of freedom or of the categorical 
imperative we are given “intimation” (Anzeige) of a mundus 
intelligibilis, whose fundamental law is the law of morality. 
The simple reason for this is that freedom cannot exist in the 
sphere of nature. Kant gives the names “ kingdom of freedom ”’ 
and “kingdom of morals” to the mundus intelligibilis as so 
conceived ; and the concept belongs properly to the Analytic 
of pure practical reason. Secondly, we are told that a need of 
pure practical reason leads us to the “ ideal of the supreme good ” ; 
and so far as this is the case and an attempt is made to represent 
this ideal, the kingdom of freedom is thought more determinately 
as a realm in which there rules not only the moral law, but also 
that of the apportioning of happiness to virtue. When made 
thus determinate the kingdom of intelligible beings becomes the 
“kingdom of grace” or the “ kingdom of God ’’, and the proper 
place for the concept is the Dialectic of pure practical reason. We 
can distinguish between these concepts by calling them, re- 
spectively, the transcendental rational concept of the law of 
morality and the myth of the law of morality (here we are using 
“myth ” in the same sense as Plato in his fable of eternal justice). 
Now the “ kingdom of ends conceived as a kingdom of nature ” 
in the Grundlegung does not coincide with either the transcendental 
concept or the myth of the law of morality. It cannot be identical 
with the realm of freedom, for in that realm “‘ abstraction is 
made from all ends’. Nor can it be equivalent to the realm of 
grace, since the concept of such a realm presupposes that 
a kingdom of ends and a kingdom of nature cannot be regarded 
as identical: as the Dialectic of pure practical reason shows, it 
is the antinomy in the idea of the connection of virtue and happi- 
ness which gives rise to the ideal. This is the reason for its being 
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a myth. To assume that a kingdom of ends can be thought as 
a kingdom of nature is to assume something per empossibile. 

In this it exactly resembles another assumption, namely that 
my maxims have the validity of universal laws of nature. If 
we understand this in a literal manner it is an impossibility, 
since otherwise my maxim could not be an act of my free will. 
Similarly, the conception of the kingdom of ends as a kingdom of 
nature is impossible because otherwise we should have to postulate 
that eternal justice was open to the comprehension of a finite 
intelligence. But really it is only a myth. We may conclude 
that its function in representing the moral law is the same as 
that of the concept of a law of nature. In both cases the purpose 
served is that of expressing a thought in an image, “ reducing 
it to ‘type’”’. 

To lead Kant to discover the capacity of the concept of a 
kingdom of ends to provide an effective image, stirring up the 
feelings and making intuition possible, a special stimulus was 
needed. This was because of the paradox which was necessarily 
bound up with his use of such a concept. Now the simplest 
possibility is plainly that the operative cause is the same in this 
case as it was in that of the concept of a law of nature. If in 
the one case Cicero’s treatment of the precept natwrae convenienter 
vwere supplied the stimulus, in the other it may well have been 
his discussion of the ideas of omnium utilitas communis and 
commune humanitatis corpus. Through ethical interpretation 
on Kant’s part the concept became that of a world of rational 
beings made possible through the self-legislation of the will of 
every such being; and in this way was transformed into an 
image capable of illustrating the moral law.? 

Had Kant followed his “ citizen of the world’ maxim to its 
fullest extent in the Grundlegung, he would further have explained 
the reason for the mistaken view that the concept of wutzlitas 
communis was an adequate expression of the moral law. In 

1 It is then no coincidence that the expression “a kingdom of ends 
thought as a kingdom of nature’ appears neither in the second Critique 
nor in the Metaphysic of Morals. 

2 An explanation of why, considered objectively, either this formula or 
that which takes humanity as an end does serve to illustrate the moral 
law lies outside the scope of this paper. In giving such an explanation 
we should have to start from the view that “‘ although morality does not 
need for its own purposes any representation of an end, no determination 
of the human will can take place entirely without relation to intention ” 
(Religion within the bounds of Reason, 1st preface). And, further, we should 
have to discuss the relation of the ‘‘ commonest human intelligence” to 
the question of the “ transition from morality to religion ”’. 
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point of fact he does give a hint on the subject. Towards the 
end of the second section (§ 75, IV, 439), in continuation of the 
discussion of the concept of a kingdom of ends, he calls attention 
in an emphatic manner to the “ paradox ”’ that “the rational 


being cannot count on it that . . . the kingdom of nature... 
will be in conformity with what is demanded by his own proper 
participation in a kingdom of ends made possible by himself . . . ; 


with the result that respect for a mere Idea, without the prospect 
of attaining through it any other end or advantage, has to serve 
as an unavoidable precept of the will”. It was aversion from the 
paradox here mentioned which drove the Stoics to the opposite 
view that “ virtue is sufficient for happiness’. But this identi- 
fication of virtue and happiness on the part of the Stoics led 
them to equate common well-being in the sense of human happi- 
ness—something which, as we have seen, is not conceivable as 
the supreme determining ground of an absolutely good will— 
with that which ought to be the common interest of mankind, 
i.e., with that which follows as a common interest from “ obliga- 
tion out of respect for a mere Idea”’. Thus it was the erroneous 
proposal to take what was merely ideal for something actually 
existent in the determining of the will which brought about the 
Stoic flight from a “ useless’ formalism to the empirical sphere 
of utilitas communis. And the consequence was that what reason 
could legitimately regard only as an image was hypostatised 
into a real object for pure reason in its practical employment. 

Let us now state the development of ideas in all this. In 
moral philosophy Kant originally followed the lead of the 
Wolffians, who were themselves influenced by the Stoics, and 
of the English moral sense school. From this position it was 
Plato’s “‘ quite peculiar merit ” to have delivered him. We now 
see him bringing into play the lesson he had learned from Plato 
against Stoic ethical teaching, as represented by Panaetius, and 
correcting this in the light of his new insight. It is true that 
Plato as well as the Stoics lacked the principle of the autonomy 
of the will. But after his time Stoicism made moral philosophy 
systematic ; and then a spark from the Platonic theory of Ideas, 
cast upon the popular Stoic ethics which Kant followed in con- 
junction with the theory of moral sense, kindled the fire of the 
Idea of the autonomy of the will. And by this fire the ore of 
Stoic teaching was refined to pure gold. 


1Cf. Cicero, Paradoxa Stoicorum, 2; de officiis, 3, 7, 34. 











IV.—_THE NATURALISTIC FALLACY. 
By W. K. FRANKENA. 


THE future historian of “thought and expression” in the 
twentieth century will no doubt record with some amusement 
the ingenious trick, which some of the philosophical contro- 
versialists of the first quarter of our century had, of labelling 
their opponents’ views “fallacies”. He may even list some 
of these alleged fallacies for a certain sonority which their in- 
ventors embodied in their titles : the fallacy of initial predication, 
the fallacy of simple location, the fallacy of misplaced concrete- 
ness, the naturalistic fallacy. 

Of these fallacies, real or supposed, perhaps the most famous 
is the naturalistic fallacy. For the practitioners of a certain 
kind of ethical theory, which is dominant in England and capably 
represented in America, and which is variously called objectivism, 
non-naturalism, or intuitionism, have frequently charged their 
opponents with committing the naturalistic fallacy. Some of 
these opponents have strongly repudiated the charge of fallacy, 
others have at least commented on it in passing, and altogether 
the notion of a naturalistic fallacy has had a considerable cur- 
rency in ethical literature. Yet, in spite of its repute, the nat- 
uralistic fallacy has never been discussed at any length, and, 
for this reason, I have elected to make a study of it in this paper. 
I hope incidentally to clarify certain confusions which have 
been made in connexion with the naturalistic fallacy, but my 
main interest is to free the controversy between the intuitionists 
and their opponents of the notion of a logical or quasi-logical 
fallacy, and to indicate where the issue really lies. 

The prominence of the concept of a naturalistic fallacy in 
recent moral philosophy is another testimony to the great in- 
fluence of the Cambridge philosopher, Mr. G. E. Moore, and his 
book, Principia Ethica. Thus Mr. Taylor speaks of the “ vulgar 
mistake” which Mr. Moore has taught us to call “the nat- 
uralistic fallacy ”,! and Mr. G. 8. Jury, as if to illustrate how 


1A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist, vol. I, p. 104 n. 
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well we have learned this lesson, says, with reference to nat- 
uralistic definitions of value, “‘ All such definitions stand charged 
with Dr. Moore’s ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’.”! Now, Mr. Moore 
coined the notion of the naturalistic fallacy in his polemic against 
naturalistic and metaphysical systems of ethics. “The nat- 
uralistic fallacy is a fallacy,” he writes, and it “ must not be 
committed.” All naturalistic and metaphysical theories of ethics, 
however, ‘“‘ are based on the naturalistic fallacy, in the sense 
that the commission of this fallacy has been the main cause 
of their wide acceptance ”’.2. The best way to dispose of them, 
then, is to expose this fallacy. Yet it is not entirely clear just 
what is the status of the naturalistic fallacy in the polemics 
of the intuitionists against other theories. Sometimes it is 
used as a weapon, as when Miss Clarke says that if we call a 
thing good simply because it is liked we are guilty of the natur- 
alistic fallacy. Indeed, it presents this aspect to the reader 
in many parts of Princima Ethica itself. Now, in taking it 
as a weapon, the intuitionists use the naturalistic fallacy as if 
it were a logical fallacy on all fours with the fallacy of com- 
position, the revelation of which disposes of naturalistic and 
metaphysical ethics and leaves intuitionism standing triumphant. 
That is, it is taken as a fallacy in advance, for use in controversy. 
But there are signs in Principia Ethica which indicate that the 
naturalistic fallacy has a rather different place in the intuitionist 
scheme, and should not be used as a weapon at all. In this 
aspect, the naturalistic fallacy must be proved to be a fallacy. 
It cannot be used to settle the controversy, but can only be 
asserted to be a fallacy when the smoke of battle has cleared. 
Consider the following passages: (a) “the naturalistic fallacy 
consists in the contention that good means nothing but some 
simple or complex notion, that can be defined in terms of natural 
qualities ” ; (b) “the point that good is indefinable and that 


‘to deny this involves a fallacy, is a point capable of strict proof ”.* 


These passages seem to imply that the fallaciousness of the 
naturalistic fallacy is just what is at issue in the controversy 
between the intuitionists and their opponents, and cannot be 
wielded as a weapon in that controversy. One of the points 
I wish to make in this paper is that the charge of committing 
the naturalistic fallacy can be made, if at all, only as a conclusion 
from the discussion and not as an instrument of deciding it., 

/ 


1 Value and Ethical Objectivity, p. 58. 2 Principia Ethica, pp. 38, 64. 
°M. E. Clarke, ‘‘ Cognition and Affection in the Experience of Value ”’, 
Journal of Philosophy, 1938. 


‘ Principia Ethica, pp. 73, 77. See also p. xix. 
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The notion of a naturalistic fallacy has been connected with 
the notion of a bifurcation between the ‘ ought’ and the ‘is’ 


’ 


between value and fact, between the normative and the des- | 


criptive. Thus Mr. D. C. Williams says that some moralists 
have thought it appropriate to chastise as the naturalistic fallacy 
the attempt to derive the Ought from the Is.1_ We may begin, 
then, by considering this bifurcation, emphasis on which, by 
Sidgwick, Sorley, and others, came largely as a reaction to the 
procedures of Mill and Spencer. Hume affirms the bifurcation 
in his Treatise: “1 cannot forbear adding to these reasonings 
an observation, which may, perhaps, be found of some impor- 
tance. In every system of morality which I have hitherto 
met with, I have always remarked, that the author proceeds 
for some time in the ordinary way of reasoning, and establishes 
the being of a God, or makes observations concerning human 
affairs ; when of a sudden I am surprised to find, that instead 
of the usual copulations of propositions, is, and is not, I meet 
with no proposition that is not connected with an ought, or an 
ought not. This change is imperceptible ; but is, however, of 
the last consequence. For as this ought, or ought not, expresses 
some new relation or affirmation, it is necessary that it should 
be observed and explained ; and at the same time that a reason 
should be given, for what seems altogether inconceivable, how 
this new relation can be a deduction from others, which are 
entirely different from it. But as authors do not commonly 
use this precaution, I shall presume to recommend it to the 
readers ; and am persuaded, that this small attention would 
subvert all the vulgar systems of morality, and let us see that 
the distinction of vice and virtue is not founded merely on the 
relations of objects, nor is perceived by reason.” 2 

Needless to say, the intuitionists have found this observation 
of some importance. They agree with Hume that it subverts 
all the vulgar systems of morality, though, of course, they deny 
that it lets us see that the distinction of virtue and vice is not 
founded on the relations of objects, nor is perceived by reason. 
In fact, they hold that a small attention to it subverts Hume’s 
own system also, since this gives naturalistic definitions of 
virtue and vice and of good and evil.* 


1** Ethics as Pure Postulate”’, Philosophical Review, 1933. See also 
T. Whittaker, The Theory of Abstract Ethics, pp. 19 f. 

* Book III, part ii, section i. 

3See J. Laird, A Study in Moral Theory, pp. 16 f.; Whittaker, op. cit., 
p- 19. 

4See C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, ch. iv. 
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Hume’s point is that ethical conclusions cannot be drawn 
validly from premises which are non-ethical. But when the 
intuitionists affirm the bifurcation of the ‘ ought’ and the ‘is’, 
they mean more than that ethical propositions cannot be deduced 
from non-ethical ones. For this difficulty in the vulgar systems 
\of morality could be remedied, as we shall see, by the intro- 
duction of definitions of ethical notions in non-ethical terms. 
They mean, further, that such definitions of ethical notions 
in non-ethical terms are impossible. “ The essential point”’, 
says Mr. Laird, “is the irreducibility of values to non-values.” 4 
But they mean still more. Yellow and pleasantness are, ac- 
cording to Mr. Moore, indefinable in non-ethical terms, but they 
are natural qualities and belong on the ‘is’ side of the fence. 


' Ethical properties, however, are not, for him, mere indefinable 


natural qualities, descriptive or expository. They are properties 
of a different kind—non-descriptive or non-natural.? The 
intuitionist bifurcation consists of three statements :— 


(1) Ethical propositions are not deducible from non-ethical 
ones.® 

(2) Ethical characteristics are not definable in terms of 
non-ethical ones. 

(3) Ethical characteristics are different in kind from non- 
ethical ones. 


Really it consists of but one statement, namely, (3), since (3) 
entails (2) and (2) entails (1). It does not involve saying that 
any ethical characteristics are absolutely indefinable. That 
is another question, although this is not always noticed. 
What, now, has the naturalistic fallacy to do with the 
bifurcation of the ‘ought’ and the ‘is’? To begin with, the 
connexion is this: many naturalistic and metaphysical moralists 
proceed as if ethical conclusions can be deduced from premises 
all of which are non-ethical, the classical examples being Mill 
and Spencer. That is, they violate (1). This procedure has 
lately been referred to as the “ factualist fallacy ” by Mr. Wheel- 
wright and as the “ valuational fallacy’ by Mr. Wood.* Mr. 
Moore sometimes seems to identify it with the naturalistic 
fallacy, but in the main he holds only that it involves, implies, 


1A Study in Moral Theory, p. 94 n. 

* See Philosophical Studies, pp. 259, 273 f. 

3 See J. Laird, op. cit., p. 318. Also pp. 12 ff. 

4P. E. Wheelwright, A Critical Introduction to Ethics, pp. 40-51, 91 f. ; 
L. Wood, “Cognition and Moral Value,” Journal of Philosophy, 1937, 
p. 237. 
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or rests upon this fallacy.1 We may now consider the charge 
that the procedure in question is or involves a fallacy. : 


It may be noted at once that, even if the deduction of ethical 
conclusions from non-ethical premises is in no way a fallacy, 
Mill certainly did commit a fallacy in drawing an analogy 
between visibility and desirability in his argument for hedonism ; 
and perhaps his committing this fallacy, which, as Mr. Broad 
has said, we all learn about at our mothers’ knees, is chiefly 
responsible for the notion of a naturalistic fallacy. But is it - 
a fallacy to deduce ethical conclusions from non-ethical premises ? | * 


Consider the Epicurean argument for hedonism which Mill so bi 
unwisely sought to embellish : pleasure is good, since it is sought <8 
by all men. Here an ethical conclusion is being derived from = 

a non-ethical premise. And, indeed, the argument, taken et 

strictly as it stands, 7s fallacious. But it is not fallacious ” 

because an ethical term occurs in the conclision which does not ( 

V4 occur in the premise. It is fallacious because any argument " 

of the form “ A is B, therefore A is C ” is invalid, if taken strictly 0 
as it stands. For example, it is invalid to argue that Croesus 

is rich because he is wealthy. Such arguments are, however, Say 
not intended to be taken strictly as they stand. They are \\ I 


enthymemes and contain a suppressed premise. And, when f 
this suppressed premise is made explicit, they are valid and} 
involve no logical fallacy.2, Thus the Epicurean inference from 
psychological to ethical hedonism is valid when the suppressed 
premise is added to the effect that what is sought by all men 
is good. Then the only question left is whether the premises i 
are true. 

" It is clear, then, that the naturalistic fallacy is not a logical | 

f ™~ fallacy, since it may be involved even when the argument is | 
valid. How does the naturalistic fallacy enter such “ mixed 
ethical arguments ” * as that of the Epicureans ? Whether it 
does or not depends on the nature of the suppressed premise. 
This may be either an induction, an intuition, a deduction from 
a “pure ethical argument,” a definition, or a proposition which 
is true by definition. If it is one of the first three, then the 
naturalistic fallacy does not enter at all. In fact, the argument 
does not then involve violating (1), since one of its premises will 
be ethical. But if the premise to be supplied is a definition 


Qa ©00™@™ @® @ otro 


1See Principia Ethica, pp. 114, 57, 43, 49. Whittaker identifies it 
with the naturalistic fallacy and regards it as a “ logical” fallacy, op. cit., 
pp. 19 f. 

* See ibid., pp. 50, 139; Wheelwright, loc. cit. 
\ 8 See C. D. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, pp. 488 f.; Laird, 
loc. cit. 
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or a proposition which is true by definition, as it probably was 
for the Epicureans, then the argument, while still valid, involves 
the naturalistic fallacy, and will run as follows :— 


(a) Pleasure is sought by all men. 
(6) What is sought by all men is good (by definition). 
(c) Therefore, pleasure is good. 


Now I am not greatly interested in deciding whether the 
argument as here set up violates (1). If it does not, then no 
‘mixed ethical argument’ actually commits any factualist or 
valuational fallacy, except when it is unfairly taken as complete 
in its enthymematic form. If it does, then a valid argument 
\may involve the deduction of an ethical conclusion from non- 
ethical premises and the factualist or valuational fallacy is not 
really a fallacy. The question depends on whether or not (b) and 
(c) are to be regarded as ethical propositions. Mr. Moore refuses 
so to regard them, contending that, by hypothesis, (b) is analytic 
or tautologous, and that (c) is psychological, since it really says 
jonly that pleasure is sought by all men.t But to say that (6) 


‘is analytic and not ethical and that (c) is not ethical but psycho- 


logical is to prejudge the question whether ‘ good ’ can be defined ; 
for the Epicureans would contend precisely that if their defi- 
nition is correct then (b) is ethical but analytic and (c) ethical 
though psychological. Thus, unless the question of the defina- 


| bility of goodness is to be begged, (6) and (c) must be regarded 


as ethical, in which case our argument does not violate (1). How- 
ever, suppose, if it be not nonsense, that (6) is non-ethical and 
(c) ethical, then the argument will violate (1), but it will still 
obey all of the canons of logic, and it is only confusing to talk 
of a ‘ valuational logic’ whose basic rule is that an evaluative 
conclusion cannot be deduced from non-evaluative premises.” 

For the only way in which either the intuitionists or postula- 
tionists like Mr. Wood can cast doubt upon the conclusion of 
the argument of the Epicureans (or upon the conclusion of any 
parallel argument) is to attack the premises, in particular (6). 


Now, according to Mr. Moore, it is due to the presence of (b) , 


that the argument involves the naturalistic fallacy. (b) involves 
the identification of goodness with ‘ being sought by all men’, 
and to make this or any other such identification is to commit 
the naturalistic fallacy. The naturalistic fallacy is not the pro- 
cedure of violating (1). It is the procedure;implied in many 
mixed ethical arguments and explicitly carried out apart from 


1 See op. cit., pp. 11 f.; 19, 38, 73, 139. 2 See L. Wood, loc. cit. 
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such arguments by many moralists, of defining such character- 
istics as goodness or of substituting some other characteristic 
for them. To quote some passages from Principia Ethica :— 

(a) “... far too many philosophers have thought that when 
they named those other properties [belonging to all things which 
are good] they were actually defining good ; that these pro- 
perties, in fact, were simply not ‘other’, but absolutely and 
entirely the same with goodness. This view I propose to call 
the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’... .” 

(6) “I have thus appropriated the name Naturalism to a 
particular method of approaching Ethics. . . . This method 
consists in substituting for ‘ good ’ some one property of a natural 
object or of a collection of natural objects... .” ? 

(c) “. . . the naturalistic fallacy [is] the fallacy which consists 
in identifying the simple notion which we mean by ‘ good’ 
with some other notion.” ® 

Thus, to identify ‘ better’ and ‘more evolved’, ‘ good’ and 
‘desired’, etc., is to commit the naturalistic fallacy. But 
just why is such a procedure fallacious or erroneous? And is 
it a fallacy only when applied to good? We must now study 


~~ Section 12 of Principia Ethica. Here Mr. Moore makes some 





interesting statements :— 

“ . . if anybody tried to define pleasure for us as being any 
other natural object; if anybody were to say, for instance, 
that pleasure means the sensation of red... . Well, that would 
be the same fallacy which I have called the naturalistic fallacy. .. . 
I should not indeed call that a naturalistic fallacy, although 
it is the same fallacy as I have called naturalistic with reference 
to Ethics. ... When a man confuses two natural objects with 
one another, defining the one by the other . . . then there is no 
reason to call the fallacy naturalistic. But if he confuses 
‘ good ’, which is not . . . a natural object, with any natural object 
whatever, then there is a reason for calling that a naturalistic 
ie 

Here Mr. Moore should have added that, when one confuses 
‘good ’, which is not a metaphysical object or quality, with 
any metaphysical object or quality, as metaphysical moralists 
do, according to him, then the fallacy should be called the meta- 
physical fallacy. Instead he calls it a naturalistic fallacy in 
this case too, though he recognises that the case is different 
since metaphysical properties are non-natural *—a procedure 

1p. 10 2p. 40. 3p. 58, cf. pp. xiii, 73. 
4 Cf. pp. 49, 53, 108, 139. 5p. 13. 
6 See pp. 38-40, 110-112. 
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which has misled many readers of Principia Ethica. For ex- 
ample, it has led Mr. Broad to speak of “ theological naturalism ”.1 

To resume: “ Even if [goodness] were a natural object, that 
would not alter the nature of the fallacy nor diminish its im- 
portance one whit ”.? 

From these passages it is clear that the fallaciousness of the 
procedure which Mr. Moore calls the naturalistic fallacy is not 
due to the fact that it is applied to good or to an ethical or non- 
natural charateristic. When Mr. R. B. Perry defines ‘ good ’ 
as ‘ being an object of interest’ the trouble is not merely that 
he is defining good. Nor is the trouble that he is defining an 
ethical characteristic in terms of non-ethical ones. Nor is the 
trouble that he is regarding a non-natural characteristic as a 
natural one. The trouble is more generic than that. For 
clarity’s sake I shall speak of the definist fallacy as the generic 
fallacy which underlies the naturalistic fallacy. The natural- 
istic fallacy will then, by the above passages, be a species or 
form of the definist fallacy, as would the metaphysical fallacy 
if Mr. Moore had given that a separate name.* That is, the 
naturalistic fallacy, as illustrated by Mr. Perry’s procedure, is 
a fallacy, not because it is naturalistic or confuses a non-natural 
quality with a natural one, but solely because it involves the 
definist fallacy. We may, then, confine our attention entirely 
to an understanding and evaluation of the definist fallacy. 


To judge by the passages I have just quoted, the definist 


fallacy is the process of confusing or identifying two properties, 
of defining one property by another, or of substituting one 
property for another. Furthermore, the fallacy is always simply 
that two properties are being treated as one, and it is irrelevant, 
if it be the case, that one of them is natural or non-ethical and 
the other non-natural or ethical. One may commit the definist 
fallacy without infringing on the bifurcation of the ethical and 
the non-ethical, as when one identifies pleasantness and redness 
or rightness and goodness. But even when one infringes on 
that bifurcation in committing the definist fallacy, as when one 
identifies goodness and pleasantness or goodness and _satis- 
faction, then the mistake is still not that the bifurcation is being 
infringed on, but only that two properties are being treated as 
one. Hence, on the present interpretation, the definist fallacy 
does not, in any of its forms, consist in violating (3), and has 
no essential connexion with the bifurcation of the ‘ ought’ and 
the ‘is’, 

1 Five Types of Ethical Theory, p. 259. 

a p..14, 3 As Whittaker has, loc. cit. 
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This formulation of the definist fallacy explains or reflects 
the motto of Principia Ethica, borrowed from Bishop Butler : 
“ Everything is what it is, and not another thing”. It follows 
from this motto that goodness is what it is and not another 
thing. It follows that views which try to identify it with some- 
thing else are making a mistake of an elementary sort. For 
it is a mistake to confuse or identify two properties. If the 
properties really are two, then they simply are not identical. 
But do those who define ethical notions in non-ethical terms 
make this mistake? They will reply to Mr. Moore that they 
are not identifying two properties; what they are saying is 
that two words or sets of words stand for or mean one and the 
same property. Mr. Moore was being, in part, misled by the 
material mode of speech, as Mr. Carnap calls it, in such sentences 
as ‘Goodness is pleasantness ’’, “ Knowledge is true belief”, 
etc. When one says instead, “ The word ‘ good’ and the word 
‘pleasant ’ mean the same thing ”’, etc., it is clear that one is 
not identifying two things. But Mr. Moore kept himself from 
seeing this by his disclaimer that he was interested in any state- 
ment about the use of words.! 

The definist fallacy, then, as we have stated it, does not rule 
out any naturalistic or metaphysical definitions of ethical terms. 
Goodness is not identifiable with any ‘ other’ characteristic (if 
it is a characteristic at all). But the question is: which char- 
acteristics are other than goodness, which names stand for 
characteristics other than goodness? And it is begging the 
question of the definability of goodness to say out of hand that 
Mr. Perry, for instance, is identifying goodness with something 
else. The point is that goodness is what it is, even if it is de- 
finable. That is why Mr. Perry can take-as the motto of his 
naturalistic Moral Economy another sentence from Bishop 
Butler: “ Things and actions are what they are, and the con- 
sequences of them will be what they will be; why then should 
we desire to be deceived?” The motto of Principia Ethica 
is a tautology, and should be expanded as follows : Everything 
is what it is, and not another thing, unless it is another thing, 
and even then it is what it is. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Moore’s motto (or the definist fallacy) 
rules out any definitions, for example of ‘good’, then it rules 
out all definitions of any term whatever. To be effective at 
all, it must be understood to mean, “ Every term means what 
it means, and not what is meant by any other term”. Mr. 
Moore seems implicitly to understand his motto in this way 


1 See op. cit., pp. 6, 8, 12. 
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in Section 13, for he proceeds as if ‘good’ has no meaning, 
if it has no unique meaning. If the motto be taken in this way, 
it will follow that ‘ good’ is an indefinable term, since no syn- 
onyms can be found. But it will also follow that no term is 
definable. And then the method of analysis is as useless as 
an English butcher in a world without sheep. 

Perhaps we have misinterpreted the definist fallacy. And, 
indeed, some of the passages which I quoted earlier in this paper 
seem to imply that the definist fallacy is just the error of defining 
an indefinable characteristic. On this interpretation, again, 
the definist fallacy has, in all of its forms, no essential connexion 
with the bifurcation of the ethical and the non-ethical. Again, 
one may commit the definist fallacy without violating that 
bifurcation, as when one defines pleasantness in terms of redness 
or goodness in terms of rightness (granted Mr. Moore’s belief 
that pleasantness and goodness are indefinable). But even 
when one infringes on that bifurcation and defines goodness 
in terms of desire, the mistake is not that one is infringing on 
the bifurcation by violating (3), but only that one is defining 
an indefinable characteristic. This is possible because the 
proposition that goodness is indefinable is logically independent 


of the proposition that goodness is non-natural: as is shown by , 


the fact that a characteristic may be indefinable and yet natural, 
as yellowness is; or non-natural and yet definable, as rightness 
is (granted Mr. Moore’s views about yellowness and rightness). 

Consider the definist fallacy as we have just stated it. It 
is, of course, an error to define an indefinable quality. But 
the question, again, is: which qualities are indefinable? It is 
begging the question in favour of intuitionism to say in advance 
that the quality goodness is indefinable and that, therefore, 
all naturalists commit the definist fallacy. One must know 
that goodness is indefinable before one can argue that the de- 
finist fallacy is a fallacy. Then, however, the definist fallacy 
can enter only at the end of the controversy between intuitionism 
and definism, and cannot be used as a weapon in the contro- 
versy. 

The definist fallacy may be stated in such a way as to involve 
the bifurcation between the ‘ought’ and the ‘is’. It would 
then be committed by anyone who offered a definition of any 
ethical characteristic in terms of non-ethical ones. The trouble 
with such a definition, on this interpretation, would be that 
an ethical characteristic is being reduced to a non-ethical one, 


1See J. Wisdom, Minp, 1931, p. 213, note 1. 
ol 
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a non-natural one to a natural one. That is, the definition 
would be ruled out by the fact that the characteristic being 
defined is ethical or non-natural and therefore cannot be defined 
in non-ethical or natural terms. But on this interpretation, 
too, there is danger of a petitio in the intuitionist argumentation. 
To assume that the ethical characteristic is exclusively ethical 
is to beg precisely the question which is at issue when the defi- 
nition is offered. Thus, again, one must know that the char- 
acteristic is non-natural and indefinable in natural terms before 
one can say that the definists are making a mistake. 

Mr. Moore, McTaggart, and others formulate the naturalistic 
fallacy sometimes in a way somewhat different from any of 
those yet discussed. They say that the definists are confusing 
a universal synthetic proposition about the good with a definition 
of goodness.'. Mr. Abraham calls this the “fallacy of miscon- 
strued proposition ’’.2. Here again the difficulty is that, while 
it is true that it is an error to construe a universal synthetic 
proposition as a definition, it is a petitio for the intuitionists 
to say that what the definist is taking for a definition is really 
a universal synthetic proposition.® 

At last, however, the issue between the intuitionists and the 
definists (naturalistic or metaphysical) is becoming clearer. The 
definists are all holding that certain propositions involving 
ethical terms are analytic, tautologous, or true by definition, 
e.g., Mr. Perry so regards the statement, ‘ All objects of desire 
are good”. The intuitionists hold that such statements are 
synthetic. What underlies this difference of opinion is that the 
intuitionists claim to have at least a dim awareness of a simple 
unique quality or relation of goodness or rightness which appears 
in the region which our ethical terms roughly indicate, whereas 
the definists claim to have no awareness of any such quality or 
relation in that region, which is different from all other qualities 
and relations which belong to the same context but are desig- 
nated by words other than ‘ good ’ and ‘ right ’ and their obvious 
synonyms.‘ The definists are in all honesty claiming to find 
but one characteristic where the intuitionists claim to find two, 
as Mr. Perry claims to find only the property of being desired 
where Mr. Moore claims to find both it and the property of 

1See Principia Ethica, pp. 10, 16, 38; The Nature of Existence, vol. ii, 
p- 398. 

2 Leo Abraham, ‘“‘ The Logic of Intuitionism ”, International Journal of 
Ethics, 1933. 

8 As Mr. Abraham points out, loc. cit. 

4See R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, p. 30; cf. Journal of 
Philosophy, 1931, p. 520. 
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being good. The issue, then, is one of inspection or intuition, \ 
and concerns the awareness or discernment of qualities and 
relations! That is why it cannot be decided by the use of 
the notion of a fallacy. | 

If the definists may be taken at their word, then they are not 
actually confusing two characteristics with each other, nor 
defining an indefinable characteristic, nor confusing definitions 
and universal synthetic propositions—in short they are not 
committing the naturalistic or definist fallacy in any of the 
interpretations given above. Then the only fallacy which they 
commit—the real naturalistic or definist fallacy—is the failure 
to descry the qualities and relations which are central to morality. 
But this is neither a logical fallacy nor a logical confusion. It 
is not even, properly speaking, an error. It is rather a kind 
of blindness, analogous to colour-blindness. Even this moral 
blindness can be ascribed to the definists only if they are correct 
in their claim to have no awareness of any unique ethical char- 
acteristics and if the intuitionists are correct in affirming the 
existence of such characteristics, but certainly to call it a‘ fallacy ’, 
even in a loose sense, is both unamiable and profitless. 

On the other hand, of course, if there are no such character- 
istics In the objects to which we attach ethical predicates, then 
the intuitionists, if we may take them at their word, are suffer- 
ing from a corresponding moral hallucination. Definists might 
then call this the intuitionistic or moralistic fallacy, except that 
it is no more a ‘fallacy’ than is the blindness just described. 
Anyway, they do not believe the claim of the intuitionists to 
be aware of unique ethical characteristics, and consequently 
do not attribute to them this hallucination. Instead, they 
simply deny that the intuitionists really do find such unique 
qualities or relations, and then they try to find some plausible 
way of accounting for the fact that very respectable and trust- 
worthy people think they find them.? Thus they charge the 
intuitionists with verbalism, hypostatisation, and the like. But 
this half of the story does not concern us now. 

What concerns us more is the fact that the intuitionists do 
not credit the claim of the definists either. They would be 
much disturbed, if they really thought that their opponents 
were morally blind, for they do not hold that we must be re- 
generated by grace before we can have moral insight, and they 
share the common feeling that morality is something democratic 
even though not all men are good. Thus they hold that “ we 








1See H. Osborne, Foundations of the Philosophy of Value, pp. 15, 19, 70. 
2 Cf. R. B. Perry, Journal of Philosophy, 1931, pp. 520 ff. 
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are all aware’ of certain unique characteristics when we use 
the terms ‘ good’, ‘ right’, ete., only due to a lack of analytic 
clearness of mind, abetted perhaps by a philosophical prejudice, 
we may not be aware at all that they are different from other 
characteristics of which we are also aware.! Now, I have been 
arguing that the intuitionists cannot charge the definists with 
committing any fallacy unless and until they have shown that 
we are all, the definists included, aware of the disputed unique 
characteristics. If, however, they were to show this, then, at 
least at the end of the controversy, they could accuse the definists 
of the error of confusing two characteristics, or of the error of 
defining an indefinable one, and these errors might, since the 
term is somewhat loose in its habits, be called ‘ fallacies ’, though 
they are not logical fallacies in the sense in which an invalid 
argument is. The fallacy of misconstrued proposition depends 
on the error of confusing two characteristics, and hence could 
also on our present supposition, be ascribed to the definists, 
but it is not really a logical confusion,” since it does not actually 
involve being confused about the difference between a proposition 
and a definition. 

Only it is difficult to see how the intuitionists can prove that 
the definists are at least vaguely aware of the requisite unique 
characteristics.? The question must surely be left to the in- 
spection or intuition of the definists themselves, aided by what- 
ever suggestions the intuitionists may have to make. If so, 
we must credit the verdict of their inspection, especially of those 
among them who have read the writings of the intuitionists 
reflectively, and, then, as we have seen, the most they can be 
charged with is moral blindness. 

Besides trying to discover just what is meant by the natural- 
istic fallacy, I have tried to show that the notion that a logical 
or quasi-logical fallacy is committed by the definists only confuses 
the issue between the intuitionists and the definists (and the 
issue between the latter and the emotists or postulationists), 
and misrepresents the way in which the issue is to be settled. 
No logical fallacy need appear anywhere in the procedure of 
the definists. Even fallacies in any less accurate sense cannot 
be implemented to decide the case against the definists; at 
best they can be ascribed to the definists only after the issue 
has been decided against them on independent grounds. But 


1 Principia Ethica, pp. 17, 38, 59, 61. 

* But see H. Osborne, op. cit., pp. 18 f. 

3 For a brief discussion of their arguments, see ibid., p. 67; L. Abraham, 
op. cit. I think they are all inconclusive, but cannot show this here. 
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the only defect which can be attributed to the definists, 2f the 
intuitionists are right in affirming the existence of unique in- 
definable ethical characteristics, is a peculiar moral blindness, 
which is not a fallacy even in the looser sense. The issue in 
question must be decided by whatever method we may find 
satisfactory for determining whether or not a word stands for 
a characteristic at all, and, if it does, whether or not it stands 
for a unique characteristic. What method is to be employed 
is, perhaps, in one form or another, the basic problem of con- 
temporary philosophy, but no generally satisfactory solution 
of the problem has yet been reached. I shall venture to say 
only this : it does seem to me that the issue is not to be decided 
against the intuitionists by the application ab extra to ethical 
judgments of any empirical or ontological meaning dictum. 


1See Principia Ethica, pp. 124 f., 140. 











V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
MUST THERE BE PROPOSITIONS ? 


Tus paper is divided into three parts. In the first part the question, 
“Must there be propositions?” is introduced through the ex- 
plication of the functions and properties of propositions as tradi- 
tionally conceived. The second part contains an account of the 
cognitive use of language, on the basis of which this question may 
be answered in the negative. Part three consists of an evaluation 
of some of the outstanding features of this account. 


i. 


Several reasons have usually been brought forward to justify the 
assumption that “ there are propositions.” 

The first and perhaps most important of these reasons is based 
on a commonly accepted theory of judgment. According to this 
theory, judging is a dyadic relation, the domain of which consists 
of “ minds ”’ or specified kinds of organisms. The phrase ‘ objective 
of judgment’ is usually introduced to refer to those entities, what- 
ever they are, that constitute the converse domain of the judging 
relation. It is clear that the objectives of judgments cannot be 
the facts which render true judgments true, for there may be no 
such facts—the judgments may be mistaken. Nor can the objectives 
of judgments be sentences: for when we judge “ It is snowing ” 
** Snow is falling’, and “ Es schneet ”’, what we judge is the same in 
each case, although three different sentences are involved. If some 
sentences can be said to “express”? judgments, the objectives of 
judgments must be independent of the particular syntactical forms 
and languages of the sentences expressing those judgments. The 
objectives of judgments are usually called “ propositions’, which 
are therefore, as Max Black has put it, ‘“‘ bastard intermediaries 
between sentences and facts ”’.! 

Another reason that has been urged for accepting the view that 
there must be propositions, is that only propositions can serve as 
arguments for the predicate “true”. Sentences cannot fulfil this 
function, it is argued, for some sentences—that is, interrogative 
and imperative sentences—cannot meaningfully be said to be true 
or false. Moreover, that which is true or false must be invariant 
under translation in the same way as is the objective of judgment. 


1 Max Black, A propos of * Facts’, Analysis, Vol. I, No. 3, 1934, p. 42. 
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“True” and “ false” are therefore to be predicated of propositions ; 
and declarative sentences are distinguished from other sorts on the 
ground that only declarative sentences express propositions. 

Thus the proposition is invoked to serve two functions: first, to 
be the objective of judgment ; and second, to be susceptible of truth 
or falsity. 

A number of properties must be attributed to the proposition if it 
is to fulfil these two functions adequately. As objective of judgment 
it must be something about which we can change our minds. When 
we disbelieve, then doubt, and finally believe a proposition, it :ust 
be the same proposition toward which we have these different atti- 
tudes; that is, propositions must be invariant under change of 
propositional attitude. J'urther, for people to agree or disagree 
significantly, there must be one proposition toward which they have 
the same or different propositional attitudes; propositions must 
therefore be inter-subjective. Now, the process of changing one’s 
mind takes time (a finite interval, however short in some cases), 
so that if the proposition is invariant under change of prepositional 
attitude it must be extended in time, and, moreover, continuously 
and indefinitely extended, since a proposition may be judged at any 
time. Similarly, the proposition must be aspatial, for people in 
different localities can judge of the same proposition. Finally, 
whatever else may be said about propositions, it must be true that 
at least half of them are false. 

It is our purpose in this paper to present an account of the cogni- 
tive use of signs in which the concept of “ proposition” is not in- 
voked. In answering ““ No” to the question “ Must there be pro- 
positions ?”’, we are answering that question and not the ontological 
question ‘‘ Are there propositions ?”’, whatever that may mean. 
Nor do we hold that the word ‘ proposition ’ is meaningless, or that 
the concept does not lend itself to a complete account of the sign- 
process ; we are simply saying that this concept is not indispensable 
to such an account. 

Our method and approach in this paper.are semiotical:! our 
method, in that we shall proceed by analysing such “ key’ terms 
as ‘understand’, ‘ believe’, and ‘true’ with the tools furnished 
by semiotic; our approach, in that we construe the problem as 
falling within semiotic—our purpose is to give an account of semiosis 
without invoking propositions. In doing this, we shall not introduce 


1“ Semiotic ” and related terms are taken from C. W. Morris’ Foundations 
of the Theory of Signs; International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 
Vol. I, No. 2, University of Chicago Press, 1938. On Morris’ account, 
semiotic, the science of the sign-process, includes pragmatics, the science 
of the relations between signs and their users ; semantics, the science of 
the relations between signs and their referents ; and syntactics, the science 
of the relations holding between signs themselves. Morris’ development 
of semiotic is indispensable to logical analyses of the sort attempted in 
this paper. 
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any concepts that are not needed in any account of the matter, even 
in such accounts as involve propositions. 

We shall attempt to give an account of the sign-process as a whole, 
treating semantics as an abstraction from the full description of 
semiosis. (It may even be the case that it is the failure to consider 
the interrelatedness of pragmatical and semantical factors in the 
actual processes of semiosis that has led to the introduction of such 
concepts as “ proposition ”’.) Specifically, we shall attempt to show 
that pragmatical concepts can fulfil the functions usually thought 
to necessitate the introduction of “ proposition”. (It is to be 
noted that ‘ pragmatical’ as it occurs throughout this paper de- 
signates the relations holding between signs and their users or in- 
terpreters, and is not to be confused with ‘pragmatic’ or 
‘ pragmatist ’.) 


II. 


When an organism uses signs, something happens to or “ in” 
the organism. We shall use the term ‘ implicit behaviour ’ to refer 
to this sort of occurrence. Whether this implicit behaviour can best 
be described behaviouristically, or in terms of images, or some other 
way, is a question which we shall leave open. But all accounts of 
the sign-process agree in holding that some internal modification 
of the organism occurs ; and what is denoted by ‘ implicit behavior’ 
involves no more than just this. We shall call that implicit behaviour 
which is occasioned by a sign-vehicle an ‘ interpretation’, and in 
such cases we shall say that the organism ‘interprets’ the sign- 
vehicle. Thus every interpretation is an instance of implicit be- 
haviour, but not conversely. 

Associated with each sign-vehicle is at least one law of interpretation, 
which describes its usage. Such laws are wholly descriptive, and 
are of the form: ‘“ The sign-vehicle ‘s’, in such and such a context, 
occasions interpretations of the kind (say) I.’ Of course, no laws 
of interpretation need be explicitly formulated for the sign-vehicles 
to be interpreted—any more than the planets waited for the for- 
mulation of Kepler’s laws before moving in elliptical orbits. (Clearly 
the same sign-vehicle may occasion interpretations of different kinds 
in different people; that is, several laws of interpretation may 
correspond to one sign-vehicle, and in this case it is said to be 
ambiguous.) 

We shall define a sign as a class of sign-vehicles such that there 
exists one law of interpretation, L, such that each sign-vehicle 
occasions at least one interpretation of the kind described in L. 
Each sign-vehicle belonging to a sign has some property in virtue 
of which it is recognised as an instance of that sign, as, e.g., its sound 
or shape. 

Given a sign to which there corresponds a law of interpretation, 
L, the class of interpretations of the kind described in L will be called 
the interpretant of that sign. 
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The foregoing account enables us to formulate the difference be- 
tween “correct” and “ incorrect’ usage. We shall say that an 
interpretation of a sign-vehicle is correct if the law which describes 
that interpretation has previously been taken as standard for sign- 
vehicles of that kind (¢.e., of that sound or shape). Otherwise it is 
incorrect. Of course the selection of the standard rule is not com- 
pletely arbitrary, but is in part determined by historical, geographical, 
and sociological factors. 

On the basis of the preceding account we may introduce the term 
‘understand ’. We shall say that an organism O understands a sign 
if, under certain conditions, O correctly interprets a sign-vehicle of 
that sign. It may perhaps be difficult to specify these conditions 
exhaustively ; however, it seems clear that the organism O must be 
in the presence of the sign-vehicle, that O must notice the sign- 
vehicle, and that O must regard it as a sign-vehicle. There may 
perhaps be other conditions, but a detailed consideration of this 
question would be irrelevant here. Thus ‘ understand’ is what 
Carnap might call a “ disposition term” :! an organism O inter- 
prets a sign-vehicle at a particular time ; but O may be said to under- 
stand the sign of which the sign-vehicle is an instance even when 
not engaged in an interpretation. 

An organism O is said to believe a sign-vehicle when O has a correct 
interpretation of that sign-vehicle accompanied by what we shall 
call an *. What specifically is meant by 


‘ 


‘ 


‘attitude of affirmation ”. 
‘attitude of affirmation’ is dependent partially upon psychological 
accounts of belief, and partially upon a fuller characterization of 
implicit behaviour. Thus the attitude of affirmation may be dif- 
ferent from interpretation in kind, as, for example, a specific “‘ feeling 
of affirmation”; or it may be different from interpretation in 
degree, as an extension and development of whatever behaviouristic 
phenomena constitute the interpretation. 

Interpretations tend to be associated with attitudes of affirmation, 
so that understanding without believing may be regarded as a more 
complicated phenomenon than mere belief, since a new factor must 
be introduced to account for the absence of the attitude of affirma- 
tion in the case of “ pure” understanding. Thus belief may be 
regarded asa single process which may be interrupted by an inhibi- 
tion of some sort to result in ‘“* pure ” understanding. 

An organism O will be said to believe a sign when, under certain 
conditions, O has an interpretation of a sign-vehicle of that sign, 
accompanied by an attitude of affirmation. Thus “believing a 
sign” is dispositional, and is related to “ believing a sign-vehicle ”’ 
much as ‘“‘ understanding ”’ is to “ interpreting ”’. 

On this account “‘ belief”? is taken in a wide sense, so that an 
organism may be said to have a belief even where signs are not 
involved. This is the case where the organism has an implicit 


‘ 


1R. Carnap, Testability and Meaning, Philosophy of Science, Vol. III 
No. 4, 1936, and Vol. IV, No. 1, 1937. 
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behaviour of such a kind that, had it been occasioned by a sign- 
vehicle, it would have constituted a belief of that sign-vehicle. 
Thus to say * O believes that 8S” is ambiguous : we may mean that 
an instance of ‘S’ occasioned in O a belief in ‘S’ ; or we may simply 
mean that, although no instance of ‘S’ was operative on O, under 
certain conditions, O behaves (implicitly, at least) in such and such 
ways. 

Let us now turn our attention to the concept of “ truth”. 

We shall introduce the term “ appropriate’ as a relation which 
may obtain between implicit behaviour and _ situations. When 
an organism O is in the presence of a situation 8, and O recognizes 
S, we shall say that the implicit behaviour called forth in O by $ 
is appropriate to 8. Since interpretations are instances of implicit 
behaviour (namely, those occasioned by sign-vehicles), we shall say 
that an interpretation made by an organism O is appropriate to 
a situation S if the interpretation is an instance of the implicit 
behaviour which would be appropriate to S if O were in the presence 
of, and recognized, 8. Thus, inasmuch as sign-vehicles and the 
situations which they denote elicit the same responses, the sign- 
vehicles may be said to serve as surrogates for the situations. This, 
then, is the mechanism which accounts for the fact that language 
can, as Russell puts it, “... enable others to act with reference 
to one or more occurrences.” ! 

With the help of the concepts defined above, it is possible to give 
a concise definition of the predicate ‘true’. A sentential sign is 
true if and only if there exists a situation of such a kind that a correct 
interpretation of any sign-vehicle of the sign is appropriate to the 
situation. (The fact that we use the word ‘appropriate’ in our 
definition of ‘ true’ should not mislead one into supposing that this 
account of truth is a wholly pragmatic one—‘* there must exist a 
situation of such and such a kind”, and this part of the definition 
links it to the “ correspondence ”’ view of truth, although the corres- 
pondence involves pragmatical factors.) 


IIT. 


Let us now consider some possible objections to the view here 
presented. 

A first objection might be directed against the account on the 
ground that only sentential signs have been considered, and, more- 
over, only those sentential signs which fall into the grammatical 
category of declarative sentences. As for the first part of this 
objection, it may be observed that sentential signs are adequate 


1 Bertrand Russell, On Verification, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Vol. XXXVIII, 1938. The present paper was originally pre- 
sented to Prof. Russell’s seminar on ‘“‘ Words and Facts” (University of 
Chicago, 1938-39). The authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness 
and gratitude to Professor Russell for his inspiration and criticism. 
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for the characterisation of situations (facts, states of affairs, events), 
and that only situations need be characterised for a complete de- 
scription of the world. Hence, a consideration of sentential signs 
is sufficient, since we are concerned to answer the question “ Must 
there be propositions ? ”’, and not “‘ Are there propositions ?”’ More- 
over, this account is in agreement with the way in which signs actually 
are used, inasmuch as it is full sentences that serve for communication, 
not isolated or non-sentential signs. (This is also the way in which 
words are learned: a word plus a gesture of ostension constitutes 
a full sentence.) As for the second part of the objection, we may 
briefly note that sentences of all forms involve “ designata ’’,! the 
differences between them being pragmatical, that is, dependent 
upon their non-cognitive functions. And, in so far as they involve 
designata, they are amenable to the same treatment as are declarative 
sentences. 

Another objection to this account might be to the effect that the 
case of believing without understanding can not be dealt with satis- 
factorily on this view. But to say that an organism O believes a 
sign-vehicle ‘s’ without understanding it, is to say that O believes 
that ‘s’ zs a sign-vehicle and that it is true. The sentential sign 

‘s’ is a sign-vehicle and is true”? need not be involved, as was 
explained above in the discussion of the case of belief without the 
presence of signs. 

The view presented here has much to recommend it. 

Among the reasons for accepting this view is the factor of economy. 
Since on any complete account of the sign-process, ‘ interpretation ’ 
and related concepts must be invoked, and since these are sufficient 
for a complete account, ‘ proposition’ is superfluous; and any 
account which dispenses with it is to be preferred for that reason. 

Further, and perhaps more important, the concept of ‘ proposition ’ 
involves some special problems which are avoided on this account. 

First, there are the difficulties connected with false propositions. 
True propositions have sometimes been identified with the facts 
which could be said to verify them ; but, clearly, such an identifica- 
tion is impossible in the case of false propositions. Then, “if we 
allow that all judgments have objectives,” as Russell once wrote,” 
“we shall have to allow that there are objectives which are false. 
Thus there will be in the world entities, not dependent on the existence 
of judgments, which can be described as objective falsehoods. This 
is in itself almost incredible : we feel that there could be no falsehood 
if there were no minds to make mistakes .. .” Further, if true 
sentences can be said to mean “ actual ”’ states of affairs or situations, 
false sentences must mean “ non-actual”’ states of affairs or 
“ possible ”’ situations—and we are left with all the problems centring 
around ‘ subsistence ”’. 


‘Every sign has a “‘designatum’”’: that which is taken account of 
through the mediation of the sign. Cf. Morris, op. cit. 
* Bertrand Russell, Philosophical Essays, p. 176. 
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Second, there are the difficulties of describing the various relations 
obtaining between propositions and other elements functioning in 
the sign-process. Particularly acute is the difficulty of explicating 
the relation between a proposition and its interpreter. Attempts 
to describe it have usually resulted in vague and metaphorical 
expressions, for instance, that the proposition is “ present to the 
mind,” + 

Another advantage of the account presented here is that it com- 
bines the best features of two widely accepted views of truth—the 
correspondence and the pragmatic. It agrees with the corres- 
pondence theory in that a sentential sign is said to be true only if 
there exists a situation of a certain kind. It agrees with the prag- 
matic view in that the interpreter is involved from the very outset— 
the situation must be of the sort to which his interpretation is 
appropriate. 

Probably the greatest advantage of this approach is that a number 
of problems hitherto thought to be philosophical are interpreted 
as problems of psychology. Regardless of the difficulties these 
problems might present to the psychologist, they are nevertheless 
empirical problems—susceptible of scientific investigation. Thus, 
we do not for a moment suppose that by the introduction of such 
terms as “implicit behaviour’, “ attitude of affirmation”, etc., 
we have satisfactorily described the cognitive aspect of sign usage. 
To suppose this would be to repeat the fallacy of scholasticism, 
“the essence of which,” according to Ramsey,? “ is treating what is 
vague as if it were precise and trying to fit it into an exact logical 
category.” On the contrary, we have tried to indicate that 
‘proposition ’, as a logical category, can be dispensed with, by 
replacing it by certain empirical categories. 

ABRAHAM KAPLAN. 
Irvinc M. CoprmLowis. 


The University of Chicago. 
1See, for example, C. A. Mace, The Principles of Logic, London, 1933, 
. 56. 


*F. P. Ramsey, Foundations of Mathematics, New York and London, 
1931, p. 269. 
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ON THE CLASS OF “BASIC” SENTENCES. 


By this time everyone must be familiar with the attention devoted 
by philosophers during the past few years to what have been called 
“basic-”’, “ atomic-’’, “ protocol-” or ‘ observation-statements ”’. 
It is interesting to note that they have been much more concerned 
with the question, Are basic statements corrigible ? than with the 
question, What defines a basic statement ? Recently it has been 
pointed out by those who do not believe there are incorrigible basic 
statements that the character of a statement called “ basic ” is not 
fixed but is rather determined, more or less conventionally, by the 
system or context in which it serves as an instrument of verifica- 
tion: so that basic statements ought not to be regarded as the 
absolutely simple synthetic statements. Those who do believe that 
there are incorrigible basic statements usually hold that the two 
questions here distinguished are not separable, on the ground that 
incorrigibility is one of the defining characteristics of basic state- 
ments. (This inseparability is tacitly assumed throughout the 
history of empiricism, in which basic statements have been called 
“intuitive ’’ statements.) But incorrigibility in any case cannot 
be the defining character ; for in order to identify a given statement 
as basic, we have to ask, not, Is it or is it not incorrigible ? but, 
Does it or does it not have a specified form ? 

It seems to me that what is common to both these groups of philo- 
sophers (that is, those who believe in basic statements but not in 
incorrigible basic statements, and those who believe that incorrigi- 
bility is a defining characteristic of basic statements) is the belief 
that in a given science like psychology or physics there can be dis- 
tinguished a class of statements that is s¢mpler than the other state- 
ments. By “ simpler”’ they appear to mean “ less corrigible than ”’ 
(or “‘ more easily verifiable than’’). They assume (1) that basic 
statements are less corrigible than statements which are not basic, 
and (2) that any given basic statement cannot be said to have a 
greater or lesser degree of corrigibility than another basic statement. 
(Thus, for example, Mr. Karl Britton says, on the suggestion of 
Mr. John Wisdom, “ ... It is perhaps possible to think of ex- 
pressions arranged in a corrigibility-series : we should begin with 
expressions that were highly inferential, and end with the ‘ direct 
record of experience’ or protocol ’’,! implying that protocols have 
all the same degree of corrigibility.) In the light of these assump- 
tions, it appears that no one has satisfactorily answered the question, 


1 Communication, 1939, pp. 181-132. (Italics in text.) 
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What are the specific identifying properties of a basic statement ? 
Presumably, a set of identifying properties for basic statements 
ought to ensure that conditions (1) and (2) should obtain. 

The first specification has always been, of course, (a) that the 
statement must be elementary, v.€., must contain no logical con- 
nectives. (It appears sometimes to be assumed that the elementary 
statement must be monadic, 7.e., must have the form of a one-termed 
predicate, dx; but strictly, a statement like “I see red” has the 
form ¢(x, y).) This specification is obviously insufficient, and it is 
held (b) that the values of “ x” in dx must be demonstrative symbols, 
But this too is insufficient, for no one regards “ I am married ” 
“This is phanerogamous” as an observation-statement. It js 
accordingly further held (c) that the — of the statement 
must be a “‘ simple adjective-name such as red ”’ ‘name of a simple 
quality ’’, as the specification usually goes. ja which names are 
“names of simple qualities’ seems not to have troubled those who 
speak of basic sentences. The y imagine it to be sufficiently clear 
to say, “names like ‘ red’. 

Are the sentences, ‘‘ This is 3 red ” and “‘ This is beige,” both basic 
sentences ! They have exactly the same form, but a great many 
people who are able to identify red are unable to ide intify or dis- 
criminate beige. The usual claim would be that once we acquaint 
ourselves with what the name “ beige ’ denotes, we realise the two 
sentences to have the same corrigibility-status. A supposition made 
in this claim happens, first of all, to be contrary to fact: many 
people are unable to continue discriminating certain colours even 
after having become acquainted with them. But more important 
is the fact that those who advance the claim presuppose a psycho- 
logical faculty of absolute recognition : once we experience a quality, 
we can infallibly identify any experiential recurrence of it. And 
this, in turn, means that we have the faculty of absolute feeling- 
comparison in memory, which, to say the least, is dubious. Notice, 
too, that the claim must abandon, in spite of itself, the distinction 
between simple and non-simple qualities. For all felt qualities are 
felt as ‘ simple ” in the sense that the experience of each is a distinc- 
tive whole. And if each feeling is always identifiable (7.e., nameable 
whenever recurrent), manifest differences in the corr igibility of 
demonstrative statements go by the boards. To me it is plain that 
“T see red” and “I feel depressed” are far from being equally 
corrigible. But the absence of a satisfactory definition of ‘* names 
of simple qualities ” gives us no formal justification for discriminat- 
ing the predicates ‘‘ red” and ‘ depressed ” 

Consider, further, the predicates “hot”, “lukewarm’”’, and 
“barely warm”. It will be generally acknowledged that what 
they denote is respectively more difficult to identify or discriminate ; 
that is to say, the predicates are respectively more difficult to apply. 
Statements containing them might, perhaps, indifferently be called 


1 Johnson, Logic, pt. i, p. 94. 
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“ observation-statements ’’; but are three such statements basic 
in the same sense ? And consider predicates relating to different 
sense-modalities. Are the visual predicate ‘‘ red” and the kines- 
thetic predicate “‘ tense’ alike “names of simple qualities”? It 
is at least open to doubt (and certainly most people would not agree) 
that even the familiar sentences “I see red’, “‘ I feel tense’, ‘“‘ I 
smell cinnamon”, and “I hear moaning” are equally easy of 
verification ; and that names for every one of the hundreds of odours, 
sounds, colours, textures, and tastes are equally easy of application. 
It seems to me that those who speak of “‘ names of simple qualities ”’ 
or ‘“‘ names of qualities like red’ do not intend that such names 
should differ in the degree of applicability with which they are used. 
For with slight effort we might construct a hierarchy of names of 
qualities with acknowledgedly greater degrees of difficulty in applica- 
tion, and where shall we draw the line at the “ names of simple 
qualities’? It would appear that those who have used this phrase 
to help define basic sentences have tacitly presupposed a certain 
standard of psychological familiarity. Such a standard, variable and 
determined by all sorts of accidental considerations, is recalcitrant 
to reasonably precise measurement, and is hardly acceptable as an 
identifying property of basic sentences. 

But not only is it true that statements which have been called 
“basic” often have unequal degrees of corrigibility. It is also true 
that certain statements not called ‘* basic’ have lesser degrees of 
corrigibility than those called “ basic”. On the view that the 
basic statements are demonstrative statements about‘ simple ” 
qualities, it cannot be the case that general statements should be 
equally or more certain. But is “I see red” more certain than 
“T see something”? The latter is clearly general, meaning “ There 
isan which I see”; and I suggest that 7 is by far the more certain. 
Nor can it be maintained that the latter statement is elliptical, 
unless all general statements are elliptical. 

Recent literature has suggested that a class of confirmation- 
statements may be interpreted either phenomenologically (as being 
about qualities experienced) or behaviouristically (as being about 
physical or publicly ascertainable properties). The foregoing 
examples of statements have been phenomenologically interpreted. 
What about the question of relative corrigibility in a set of basic 
statements which (in accordance with the purposes of confirmation) 
contains statements interpreted in both ways? It is usually claimed 
that when “ This is red” is phenomenologically understood, the 
sentence is less corrigible than when it is interpreted as the judgment 
about a physical property. I think most people would agree. But 
I doubt that this is always true. For instance, I am not at all sure 
that we are less liable to erroneous judgment in “I feel tense” 
(2.e., a judgment purporting to identify the feeling) than in “I am 
tense” (i.¢., a judgment purporting to identify the overt state). 
In any event, consider the relation between the following “ simple ” 
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perceptual (phenomenological) statements and more “ complex ” 
physical statements. 

I should like to emphasise that the frequency with which we 
correct ourselves when we judge “ This is orange ”’ or “ This is red” 
is far greater than the frequency with which we correct ourselves 
when we make such assertions as “‘ I live in North America ”’, “ Ships 
cross the Atlantic Ocean ’’, or even ‘‘ The World War ended about 
twenty years ago”’. There 7s a sense in which it is easier to verify 
the former type of statements, but there is unquestionably a sense 
in which the latter type is more certain. There is nothing in the 
former which compels us to believe in quite the same way that there 
is in the latter. To contradict the former is in no way strange; 
to contradict the latter impresses us as ridiculous and artificial, 
Error in judgments about sense-qualities is common : special atmo- 
spheric conditions, special physiological conditions, etc., often are 
responsible for revision. But error in the second type of statement 
is militated against by the essential character of our social and 
biological existence, which supplies evidence of a literally overwhelm- 
ing character. For while it is true that the state of affairs referred 
to is not investigable in immediate experience, the statement is 
verified by so great a number of facts and so great a variety of facts 
that it is impossible honestly to doubt it. Thus contradiction of 
the second type of statement, unlike that of the first, will be belied 
by practice. 

Another type of statement possessing a lesser degree of corrigi- 
bility than the perceptual statement is the generalisation of 
traditional experience: ‘‘ Water quenches fire”’, “Summer days 
are longer than winter days”’, and the like. These generalisations 
are vague, in the sense that they have scientific counterparts which 
qualify and abstract. But it is as a result of this very vagueness 
that the reference of the statements forms so intimate a part of 
common experience. ‘ Water’? for common experience is not a 
chemical term but the name of a pervasive qualitative phenomenon. 
So that here again the truth of the statement is based not, as the 
perceptual judgment is, on a single (and very fallible) identification 
of experience, but on a manifold social confirmation. 

One of the views which regard basic sentences as constituting a 
special class but lay down no identifying properties beyond those 
we have considered, is that of Professor Moore as stated by Mr. A. J. 
Ayer. This view is an exception, however, in regarding basic 
sentences as differing not in degree (of corrigibility) but in kind from 
other empirical sentences. As Mr. Ayer puts it: 

“Tf I say ‘I am in pain’ or ‘ This is red’ I may be lying, or 
I may be using words wrongly ; that is, I may be classifying 
as “ pain’ or as ‘ red’ something that would not normally be so 
classified. But I cannot be mistaken in any other way. I 
cannot be mistaken in the way that I can be mistaken if I take 
this red patch to be the cover of a book. If this is a fact, it is 
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not a fact about human psychology. . . . It is, if anything, 
a fact about language. If Moore is right, it does not make 
sense to say “I doubt whether this is red’ or ‘I think that 
I am in pain but I am mistaken’, unless it is merely meant 
that I am doubting whether ‘ pain’ or ‘red’ is the correct 
word to use.” ! 


Thus Mr. Ayer holds that when we judge “ This is red ”’ we can be 
mistaken only in the sense that we are using words “ wrongly ”’. 
I do not know why he says we cannot be mistaken “ unless ”’ it is 
“merely” this that we mean. For is not this precisely what our 
being mistaken in the assertion of any other proposition consists in ? 
To be mistaken is to use words which fail in some way to characterise 
the situation referred to. In saying that an assertion is corrigible 
we mean that it contains words which may turn out to be descrip- 
tively inadequate. And it is in this sense that the words of a 
synthetic sentence which is mistaken are used ‘“‘ wrongly’. In the 
very same way, to be mistaken in judging a thing to have the colour 
red (or myself to be in pain) ? is to use a word that is descriptively 
inadequate. Mr. Ayer must admit that when we call ivory “ beige ”’ 
we are inadequately describing ivory, just as we inadequately 
describe a red patch when we call it “cover of a book”. The 
difference can only be one of degree, and we are left (as we saw in 
considering the attempt to define basic sentences in terms of degree) 
without a satisfactory criterion for the class of basic sentences. 

But if Mr. Ayer is not (as he seems to be) confused ; that is, if he 
intends something entirely different, it must be that we have a power 
of identifying certain qualities absolutely, and that in being “‘ mis- 
taken ’’ when describing them we are only using a word inadvertently 
—the “ wrong” word. This involves the dubious notion of absolute 
recognisability. But worse, even if there are absolutely recognis- 
able qualities, which qualities are they, and how are they distinguished 
from those qualities which are not absolutely recognisable? If we 
can infallibly identify red as a property of a thing, and accord- 
ingly assign the name, why can we not infallibly identify cover-of-a- 
book as the property of a thing, and accordingly assign the name, 
since each experience, after all, is a distinctive qualitative whole ? 

Thus it appears that although within rough limits we can differ- 
entiate degrees of corrigibility, no satisfactory measure of corrigibility 
has been defined, and no standard of uniform corrigibility for a 
class of basic sentences has been established. The discrimination 
of basic from non-basic predicates, in such a way as to ensure that 


1 Proc. Aristotelian Soc., 1936-37, pp. 155-156. 

2 To judge that we are in pain when we are merely in the state of expect- 
ing pain, is a common experience. Certainly there is always some feeling 
which we have when we make such a judgment, but we must remember 
not to confuse the feeling with the judgment. It is not feelings which are 
mistaken. 


32 
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a class of sentences containing the basic predicates fulfil conditions 
(1) and (2), is not achieved by the criterion consisting of provisions 
(a), (6), and (c). That the formulation of a satisfactory criterion jg 
most difficult, is shown by the fact that we still lack a strict definition 
of “ observable predicate ”.1_ Until this is advanced, it is unlikely 
that we shall have a satisfactory definition of the narrower concept 
of “ basic observable predicate ” 


Justus BucHier. 


1See R. Carnap, in Philosophy of Science, 1936, pp. 454-455, 
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THE RIGHT AND THE GOOD. 


I am loth to renew a well-worn controversy, but Prof. Taylor’s 
article on ‘ The Right and the Good’ in the June number of Minp 
strikes me in certain respects as unconvincing. It was written, 
as he courteously explains in a note (292), before the publication of 
my Gifford lectures, and his criticisms of what he calls ‘the new 
deontology ’ are directed chiefly against Prof. Prichard and Sir 
David Ross. With these criticisms, so far as they bear on the 
interpretation of Plato’s Republic, on ethical ‘atomism’, on the 
denial of purposiveness and even of moral value to acts done from 
a sense of duty, and (especially) on the exclusion of motive from the 
scope of moral judgment, I find myself in entire agreement. I am 
as zealous as he is to do justice to the great Hellenic tradition 
(274) and I have insisted in my book on the value—though it is 
not strictly moral value—of conduct inspired by the spontaneous 
desire of good. But I am not convinced that * the obligatoriness of 
the best life is a consequence of the fact that it is best’ (281). I 
readily allow that the embodiment and promotion of good, whether 
it be consciously intended or not, is one of the chief priimd facie 
grounds for justification of dutiful actions ; but it is not the sole or 
complete ground. Even if it sufficed (which I dispute) to constitute 
an obligation, this would not prove the converse, that an obligation 
can arise from no other source. What I deny is a necessary con- 
nexion between the concept of good and that of right. The good 
inclines to, but does not necessitate, obligation. I hold still to a 
dualism of ethical first principles, which can only be resolved by 
passing beyond the field of ethics. I want, therefore, without undue 
repetition of what I have written elsewhere, to canvass certain points 
in the article, in the hope that Prof. Taylor, to whom I already 
owe so much, may be induced to add to my obligations by refuting me. 


I. 


I start with the statement of his position on p. 289. After vin- 
dicating the categorical nature of moral obligations against all 
forms of Utilitarianism, he goes on to say that “the reason why it 
is right’ (to discharge them) “is just that neglect to do so would 
frustrate the standing purpose of living the * best life for man’ 
which makes a rational unity of the successive passages of my own 
personal life, and a similar but wider unity of my own life and that 
of my ‘community’... . The good or ‘the best’ is the ideal 
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pattern of the life which is the épyov avOpazov, the life which the 
whole community of mankind is ‘ constituted by its very nature ‘ 
as a community of rational persons, to lead; the right is the act 
which must be done in this juncture and by this person if the pattern 
is to get the embodiment it demands. The right is, in fact, the 
concretion and particularisation of the good into a hic et nune”’, 

I have two remarks to make on this passage :— 

(1) I hold that what I ought to do here and now (I have explained 
in my book why I prefer to speak of ‘ ought’ and ‘ duty’ rather 
than of ‘right ’) is the concretion and particularisation of duty 
universal ; just as, on the alternative line of action, the good that I 
here and now desire is the concretion and particularisation of the 
idéa tod ayafod. Both duty universal and the ideal Form of Good 
are, in Kantian language, Ideas of Reason, which impose (I would 
_ rather say, in the second case, ‘ informs’) the particular act (291, 
292). Kant is entirely right in insisting on the transcendence of 
duty universal and on its incommensurability with any empirical 
content that we can ascribe to it ; to charge him on this account with 
formalism is surely, as I think Prof. Taylor will allow, to touch the 
low water mark in philosophical criticism. In neither case is an 
“ articulate concept ’’, of universal duty or of universal goodness, 
essential (298, 301). I accept wholeheartedly with Prof. Taylor 
Guzzo’s distinction of 7 doveri from il dovere (301) ; where I dissent 
is in the identification of the latter with the Platonic Form of Good. 
I am not sure, however, that Prof. Taylor is altogether faithful to 
this distinction. At the close of the note to p. 292, he says that 
“we become acquainted with the moral ideal, as we become 
acquainted, according to Aristotle, with a d¥vayis, by studying it 
in its product—in this case, the code of moral rules’. The doveri, 
which are the embodiment (rather than the ‘ product’) of 1 dovere 
are surely the particular acts of duty rather than ‘ moral rules’, 
which are inductive generalisations from moral experience, con- 
stituting what the Provost of Oriel calls ‘ primd facie obligations’. 
The simplest act of duty implies volition, not of ideal good, but of 
duty universal, apprehension of which, however inarticulate, is 
illumined and enriched, as Kant insisted, by the habitual volition 
of its particular embodiments. 

(2) Prof. Taylor speaks of the best life as making a “ rational 
unity of my own life and that of my community ”. To what type of 
community is he here referring ? Clearly he has in view, not the 
actually existing society of which I happen to be a member, say 
the British Commonwealth, but an ideal society ; for in the following 
paragraph he interprets the community as that of all mankind as 
rational persons. But is the ideal thus envisaged one that is capable 
of realisation as a historical society, like the British Commonwealth 
as it might and should be, or the League of Nations, or the classless 
community of the Marxists ? or is it, like the Stoic cosmopolis or Kant’s 
kingdom of ends, a society grounded in a moral order that transcends 
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the limits of man’s temporal history ? The issue is crucial, for it in- 
volves a clear discrimination between the sphere of ethics and that 
of religion. Is the community in question human or divine? No 
evasion or ambiguity is here possible. ‘‘ Under which king, 
Bezonian ? speak or die.” Mr. Joseph, for example, whose ideal of 
a form of good social life is closely akin to Prof. Taylor’s, leaves us 
in no doubt that he has in mind a possible earthly society, though 
in the last page of his book (Some Problems of Ethics) he laments 
the lack of a ‘ good absolute’, capable of inspiring in any finite 
group the sacrifice of its existence as a society. It is just such a 
good absolute that Prof. Taylor is here postulating as the ultimate 
ground of obligation. But to do this he must surely pass beyond 
ethics to religion. The phrase ‘the whole community of mankind ’ 
is empty jargon, unless the reference be to an other-worldly society, 
to a City of reason which is not merely the City of nature, but the 
City of supernature, the City of God. Its membership must embrace 
in a rational unity not only present and future generations, but the 
countless millions of rational human persons who have lived and 
died in past ages, the slaves, for instance, who laboured to build the 
pyramids under the lash. As Bergson has pointed out, you can 
pass from family to tribe, from tribe to city, from city to nation-state, 
from nation-state perhaps even (though the prospect is now some- 
what clouded) to the ‘ Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the World’ by a progressive historical expansion ; but between the 
widest of these groups and the “ whole community of mankind ” 
lies an abyss, which religious vision and that alone can bridge. So 
is it with Kant’s ‘ very fruitful’ conception of a kingdom of ends. 
Only by quitting the terrain of ethics is he able to give concrete 
embodiment to the moral law. The kingdom of ends means the 
Kingdom of God, or it means nothing. 


II. 


My complaint is not that Prof. Taylor falters in his allegiance to 
this ideal, but that in his presentment of it he blurs the distinction 
between religion and morality. Kant did likewise, but with this 
difference, that his bias was for construing religion in terms of 
morality, whereas Prof. Taylor tends to interpret morality in terms 
of religion. Consider these two passages. After refuting the sugges- 
tion (of which Kant was not wholly innocent) that the Greek tra- 
dition involves ethical naturalism, he adds (291): ‘It is only to 
the man who desires the good that you can say with Augustine 
dilige et quod vis fac”. Again, in the opening paragraph of his 
article (273), he distinguishes (with Kant) between the extension 
of the terms ‘ right ’ and ‘ obligatory ’, on the ground that the latter 
holds only for ‘a creature whose will can, and often does, conflict 
with it, whereas I should still be aware of right, if I always consented 
fully to it ‘in the inner man’”’. Now Augustine’s counsel of per- 
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fection is strictly applicable only to the redeemed in Paradise, whose 
‘inner man’ is wholly conformed to the divine will, and for whom 
therefore both duty and morality, both obligation and moral right, 
are aufgehoben in the direct vision of God. Though they are doubt- 
less ‘ aware’, as is God Himself, of the distinction between right 
and wrong, their wills are not directed by this awareness, but by 
spontaneous love of the perfect good. It is, I am sure, an error to 
characterize the state of non posse peccare as moral. In this life 


| (with which alone ethics is concerned) action sub ratione boni is 


remotely analogous to such a consummation: analogous, in that 
the desire, be it only of finite goods, is spontaneous and excludes the 
motive of obligation; remotely, since the pursuit of the ideal is 
mediated by its finite embodiments and involves an act of preference 
(freedom of choice) among finite goods. Hence Augustine’s precept 
can never suffice of itself as the principle of human conduct ; there is 
needed the complementary motive of duty (not merely the ‘ aware- 
ness ’ of it) as ‘ bit and bridle’ to curb and regulate passion. But in 
so far as men love good, and a fortiori in the religious life, as inspired 
by love of God, the consciousness of obligation is in abeyance. The 
task of maintaining this real distinction between religion and morality 
so as not to lose hold on their affinity is, I admit, not an easy one. 
Though grace perfects nature, the difference between acquired 
(natural) and infused virtue, 7.e., between the moral life and the 
religious, needs to be more clearly drawn than Prof. Taylor has 
succeeded in doing in this article. Similarly with regard to the 
synthesis of the two types of conduct. If Prof. Taylor claims to 
achieve this on the ground of ethics, it is, I think, because he allows 
his ethical theory to be influenced by religious faith. In God alone, 
who is at once supreme Goodness and the Author of the Moral 
Law, can the dependence of obligation upon good be established. 
To assert that God is Himself above morality (though not above 
goodness), the moral law being the expression of His will for man, 
is not to posit an “arbitrary God” (281) or to base morals on 
irrationality. God’s will is one with His intellectus. In a personal 
letter Prof. Taylor tells me that “ It can hardly be the last word 
of any morality for a rational man to answer the question why the 
law should be obeyed by merely saying ‘it is an order’”. But this 
is not my position. In an acute (and most generous) review of my 
book in the Hibbert Journal (April, 1939), Dr. Ewing criticises my 
solution as leading to a dilemma. “ Why”’, he asks, “ ought we 
to act in accord with God’s intentions ? Because God is good? If 
so, we can, after all, derive obligation from the good. Or simply 
because God commands us to do so? If obligation cannot be de- 
rived from the good, still less could it be derived from a mere com- 
mand ” (499). I accept unreservedly the first alternative. That is 
one reason why I was at pains to justify the ascription of goodness 
to God. But (I contend) it is only on the ground of religion that we 
can overcome the dualism of ethical principles. 
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108e Before leaving this matter, I should like to refer to a remark of 
1om Prof. Taylor’s in a striking speech that he made in the course of the 
ght, recent Edinburgh meeting of the Mind Association. He took the 
ubt- case of a Japanese airman bombing unarmed Chinamen in the 
ght belief that he was doing his duty ; and asked whether, if he met his 
by death while engaged in this nefarious task, he could be welcomed 
to into Paradise with the commendation, ‘Come, ye blessed of my 
life Father’. I would reply that the airman, if sincere in his conviction, 
1S acted morally ; and that the blame attached rather to the military 
hat authorities who imposed on him the obligation. Prof. Taylor 
the himself takes this view in his paper on Freedom and Personality in 
fs the June number of Philosophy (269 note). He quotes Petronius’ 
ice nec turpe est quod dominus iubet, adding: “ The same thing is true 
pt equally of a military man who is simply carrying out the injunctions 
) of a superior”. But my main point is that there is a higher form 
il of praxis than the ethical, and a higher motive of action even than 
a reverence for the moral law. Could the Japanese airman have 
ed obeyed the order, if his ‘inner man’ were inspired by the love of 
he God? If this were possible, in all sincerity, we may well deem him 
ty ignorant, but we can hardly pronounce him to be disqualified for 
1€, the divine welcome. The best of us (Prof. Taylor will agree) are 
ed miserable sinners and can but interpret God’s will after our own 
: lights. 
he III. 
to In reference to my book (292 note) Prof. Taylor allows “ that in 
he our own personal history . . . we learn that actions are commanded 
e, as right or prohibited as wrong before we are mature enough to 
al understand the goodness of what is commanded or the badness of 
i. what is prohibited. . . . Right is thus prior to good zpos judas. But 
e I do not see that it is either independent of good or apdrepov ducer 
a, to good.” What I am concerned to maintain is not, however, the 
- temporal priority of the sense of obligation in the life-history of 
il the individual. Normally, I think, this is the case; though some 
d children manifest, at a very early age, a spontaneous longing after 
e good that relegates the thought of duty to the background. (I recall 
Ss the beautiful Latin verses in which, many years ago, Dean Inge 
y commemorated his young daughter’s death.) My interest is in 
y championing the independence, for ethics, of the principle of duty on | 

e that of good. For the religious consciousness, good (= God) is, of 
f course, mpotepov dice to the Moral Law which is the will of God for 
y man. For ethics, the two principles are collateral and independent ; 
i the one is not before or after the other. There is, however, another ° 
; sense in which both obligation and good are always and necessarily 
5 mpos Huds. Moral philosophers seem to me unduly troubled by the 
3 antithesis of what we judge to be right on any given occasion and 
, what is really right. Prof. Taylor asks, for instance (295): “ When 
I do what is commonly called the right act but do it from an unworthy 
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or inferior motive, and, so far, fall short of doing what is good, am 
I really doing right?’ We may generalise the problem, and ask 
whether, when I do what I honestly, and after making every effort 
for enlightenment, believe to be my duty, am I really doing right ? 
Now surely this is an unmeauing question. I cannot get behind what 
I thus judge to be my duty to some Ding an sich that j Is * really’ 
my duty, any more than an expert physicist can get behind what 
he judges to’be the nature of the atom to something possibly very 
different that is the atom’s ‘real’ nature. Of course, the atom 
has a ‘real’ nature, just as there is a ‘really right’ (dvoeu), viz., 

God’s will as known to God; but in neither case can the human 
mind (even when illumined by grace) attain a full and final grasp of 
the reality. The most enlightened conscience is still lable to err, 
Moreover, the capacity for enlightenment (I am not here thinking 
of supernatural grace or revelation) is, as the pious inquisitor or 
Prof. Taylor’s Japanese airman exemplify, a matter of varying degree. 
We are here brought sharply up against the antinomy of ‘ ought’ 
and ‘can’. Prof. Taylor rightly questions (284) whether Kant 
“held it always in my power at any moment to perform an act of 
perfect discharge of duty if only I please to do so”. But the issue 
is of far greater moment than any problem of Kantian exegesis. In 
willing ¢ doveri, I will also, in each particular case, il dovere, and il 
dovere transcends all possibility of accomplishment. ‘ Ought’ 
implies ‘can’, and I cannot: strive my utmost, I have never done 
that which it was my duty todo. This antinomy, which is ultimate 
for ethics, has been formulated once and for all in the Epistle to the 
Romans. With the solution on the terrain of religion I am not here 
concerned. 


IV. 

I close with two further comments on Prof. Taylor’s references to 
Kant. 

1. I agree entirely with his rewording (282, 2nd par.) of Kant’s 
thesis in the form ‘‘ my duty is to do what I see to be right and to 
do it because I see it to be right”, thus escaping Prof. Prichard’s 
charge of circularity. I think that Prof. Prichard in lodging the 
charge is obsessed by the conviction that it is possible for man to 
determine, finally and absolutely, what is ‘ really ’ right. 

2. But I cannot agree with Prof. Taylor in his interpretation of 
Kant’s teaching on “ the essential interconnexion of right and good” 
(282, Ist par.). I do not think it is true to say that Kant used the 
opening proposition of the Grundlegung as the basis from which he 
‘deduced the whole theory of the rule of right and wrong ”’ (298). 
That proposition (“‘ Nothing is good without qualification, etc.”), 
which most commentators find quite luminously simple, seems to 
me one of the most perplexing in Kant’s ethical writings. ‘“‘ Nothing 
is morally good, etc.” is a tautology; for moral goodness means 
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simply the willing of duty for duty’s sake. This sort of good attaches 
itself necessarily to moral action ; the dependence, however, is not 
of duty upon good, but of good upon duty. “‘ Nothing is good, etc., 
in any sense?” That Kant intended thus, I am sure; but it is 
a monstrous paradox. In either case good, be it moral good or any 
intrinsic good, is for Kant dependent upon duty, not vice versa. 
This is made clear in the Introduction (or is it the Preface? I write 
on holiday, away from books) to the Critique of Practical Reason. 
Kant, I admit, never questioned that dutiful action does, and must, 
subserve the good. But he knows that he cannot prove this; 
it is an article of moral faith. Moreover, the faith in this case is called 
moral only by a confusion ; in reality it is religious. The synthesis 
attained in the Dialectic of the Critique of Practical Reason is no 
mere external conjunction, but, as Prof. Taylor has maintained, a 
requirement of a rational Weltanschauung ; but its attainment is 
mediated by faith in God as the moral governor of the universe. 
No solution of the problem of the relationship between duty and 
good is possible for Kant on purely ethical grounds. Apart from the 
religious postulate, Kant’s ethics begins and ends with duty. He 
is torn in two directions whenever he approaches the concept of good. 
Either he subsumes all action sub ratione boni under the rubric of 
Psychological Hedonism, or—when he treats the concept of good 
seriously—he confuses the distinction between morality and religion. 
W. G. DE BurGu. 








MR. MABBOTT ON PUNISHMENT. 


I rnp it hard to see that Mr. Mabbott in his article on punishment 
(Minp, No. 190, April, 1939) has really adduced any ethical 
arguments that establish the retributive theory; and the con- 
siderations he brings forward are mainly logic al and legal. 

The logical point seems to be that thé very definition of law 
involves punishment for its infringement, so that once you have 
law instead of advice or request, punishment is logically entailed ; 
in fact, the question whether punishment should be enforced does 
not arise, because it has been settled already ; Mr. Mabbott illus- 
trated this from his own experience of administering a college rule 
of compulsory chapel. This view implies that it cannot be right 
to be illogical. This, of course, is the basis of Kant’s moral theory ; 
and Hobbes seems to have had the same conviction very strongly ; 
he maintained that voluntary law-breaking was ‘‘ somewhat like 
to that which in the disputation of scholars is called absurdity ’ 
(III, 119, Laird’s reference). It does not seem clear to me that it 
can never be right to be illogical. I realise that the force of this 
opinion must be lessened by the fact that I belong to the weaker 
and notoriously illogical sex ; but the opinion is not confined to my 
sex. I am told that my great-great-uncle, serving on a jury to try 
a boy for sheep-stealing, refused to give the verdict “ guilty ” and 
delayed the jury for an indefinite time until out of fatigue they 
agreed with him, although he and they and everybody else were 


convinced that the boy had stolen the sheep. Because the penalty - 


was death. It is illogical to serve on a jury instead of suffering 
whatever the penalty may be for refusing to serve, and then not 
fulfil the juryman’s oath to give a true verdict. But if this deliberate 
illogicality is the best way to get an iniquitous law altered it might 
be right. It is true that if everybody everywhere held themselves 
at liberty to be illogical, in the sense of breaking their oaths and 
promises, society would break down; but no sensible person would 
universalise the rule ‘“‘ break your promises”; the rule “keep 
your promises ’” might be used as rules are used in medical practice, 
as principles of extremely general application, which it is your duty 
occasionally and at your peril to break. 
Secondly, Mr. Mabbott argues that punishment has nothing to do 
Fwith moral wrong-doing but only with law-breaking. But if law- 
breaking and wrong-doing were quite distinct, I cannot see why it 
would be necessary to find any moral justification whatever for 
punishment for law-breaking, any more than for prescribing a penalty 
for foot-faulting at tennis! 


¢ 


1 Nevertheless I should myself maintain that any human activity may 
become a matter of moral significance, even sport ; and that there might 
be moral considerations involved in the rules of a game, e.g. over the 
question of body-line bowling. 


. 
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But is this momentous separation of law and morals really in- 
tended? It would, as it seems to me, imply that the whole of 
political activity, which is the field of law, was exempt from moral 
considerations. Mr. Mabbott’s point, I imagine, is that laws in general 
have a moral basis, inasmuch as no society can live without rules, but 
that it is not necessary that all particular regulations should have 
a justification of their own in moral feeling ; indeed that every real 
society maintains and accepts some rules whose function is to keep 
alive the sense of corporate order, but which taken in themselves 
have no moral significance. This seems to be true, but it is notorious 
that there is a limit to people’s capacity to respect meaningless or 
silly regulations.? 

If we are not prepared to divorce law and politics, those who make 
laws have to ask themselves both the general question, whether it 
is right for a man or for society to impose suffering on another human 
being in the interests of order, and also whether particular laws are 
justified. Mr. Mabbott wants to remove the real responsibility for 
imposing suffering from the legislator on the ground that “* Punish- 
ment is the corollary not of law but of law-breaking. Legislators 
do not choose to punish. They hope punishment will not be needed. 
Their laws would succeed even if no punishment took place. The 
criminal makes the essential choice, he brings it on himself ’”’ (page 
161). When a headmaster has decided to have rules prescribing 
punishments for certain offences, “the headmaster does not decide 
topunish. He decides actually to have certain rules and to threaten, 
but only hypothetically, to punish. The one essential condition 
which makes actual punishment just, is a condition he cannot fulfil, 


‘namely that a rule should be broken”. It does not appear to me 


that the makers of laws and rules can be exonerated from the moral 
responsibility for the punishment ; it seems to me as though I were 
to say, “‘ I shall turn out a dangerous bull into a field, and if people 
trespass in order to pick fritillaries and get hurt, it is their look-out, 
I do not make them trespass”. <A railway company that decides 
to build a level crossing may claim that people will get hurt there 
only if they drive faster than they ought to drive, or cross without 
looking ; nevertheless, the railway company always feels that it 
ought to take responsibility and try to save people from actualising 
by their own action, the only condition that can make an accident 
possible, by building gates. The farmer who owns the bull, the rail- 
way company and the legislator are all in the position of doing 
something that entails suffering for other people under certain 


1e9., ‘Solicitor’ in his book, English Justice, asserts that the law of 
England is greatly brought into contempt in the poorer parts of London, 
because the laws that prescribe where you may bet, and where you may 
not, appear to rest on no moral considerations whatever. And it is 
commnonly held that Prohibition in the U.S.A. caused a formidable outbreak 
of lawlessness, because very respectable people refused to obey a law that 
seemed to them to interfere with liberty without moral grounds. 
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conditions : they cannot escape the moral obligation of considering 
whether it is right for them to take a decision that contains this 
possibility. 

The early Christian Fathers were very doubtful whether the 
coercion of one man by another with the threat of violence in the 
name of government was right; they thought it was a condition 
of affairs by no means ideal but necessitated by the Fall. Mr. 
Mabbott seems to me to settle this ancient question too easily by 
reference to the opinions of headmasters and criminals. The moral 
judgment of a criminal that he or another deserved to suffer is 
not one that I would accept without criticism ; a criminal is at 
least as likely as anybody else to have a defective moral sensibility. 
Headmasters, like other men, are under a constant temptation to 
save time, and choose the most convenient way of achieving their 
estimable purposes. But the most convenient is not necessarily the 
most moral either for them or states; it might be right to take a 
lot more trouble in order to train boys by another method. This 
is beginning to be recognised in the case of the training of small 
infants. Certain methods which teach babies not to expect that 
their mothers will come if they cry, are very convenient for mothers ; 
they can leave the baby alone and get on with their jobs; the baby 
either gets into a habit of constant hopeless crying (to the distraction 
of the neighbours) or gives it up as useless; some psychologists 
nowadays assert that these methods may do the child harm. Most 
mothers would agree that if this is really the case they must abandon 
this convenient system, and adopt one that will give them more 
trouble. 

It is obviously possible to produce a utilitarian justification of 
punishment, on the ground that we do not at present know any 
other way of securing the order which is the necessary basis of the 
common good life. But this would not justify punishment if we 
did know another way; and the Russian experiment in curative 
treatment may bring a better way to light. 

In Mr. Mabbott’s view, however, the utilitarian argument does 
not stand alone, because punishment is right in itself apart from its 
results, as retribution. His chief ground seems to be: (1) That we 
; all recognise that it is wrong for an innocent man to suffer, as though 
it followed from this that it is right for the guilty to do so; (2) That 
if the utility of deterrence were all that were at stake, a system of 
; well-chosen lies would do as well as actual punishment, and since 
we should not approve of such lying, we are compelled really to punish. 
I contest both these arguments. 

(1) The conviction that it is not right for the innocent to suffer 
does not entail the logical corollary that the guilty should ; it might 
be right that neither should. But I would suggest that it is not 
really established that it is invariably more morally wrong for the 
innocent to suffer than for the alternative state of affairs to ensue. 
When I was in the North-West Frontier Province of India a few 
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years ago, I formed the impression that the vendetta continued to 
flourish there partly because the Government were handicapped in 
their administration by their difficulty in securing any evidence upon 
which to convict known murderers ; anyone who gave such evidence 
destined himself to be the next victim of the vendetta ; so a large 
proportion of accused murderers got off. The opinion was therefore 
widely held among the people that the Government would not punish 
for murder, and the responsibility, which they felt very heavily, lay 
with the private family. It appears to me thinkable that in such 
a case the right thing to do would be so to alter the law of the pro- 
vince that a man could be made to suffer the death penalty on grounds 
nearer to those of Oriental law; e.g., upon the conviction of the 
judge, not necessarily grounded on evidence given in public, that 
aman is guilty. The chance of an innocent man suffering might be 
a lesser evil than the inability of the Government to give security to 
anybody and to protect the lives of the people. (I believe this would 
be felt by the people of the province to be a great improvement on 
the present system which they do not at all admire or understand.) 

(2) An obvious answer to the unsatisfactoriness of alleging that 
punishment has taken place when it has not, is that such lies cannot 
be efficient for very long. The unwillingness to break promise with 
the dead seems to me not to be a parallel because it involves another 
feeling altogether. I believe we value candour and good faith 
between persons for its own sake ; and we feel that as long as we 
are keeping faith with the dead a certain relation with them, which 
is of value to us, persists and they are not wholly separated from us. 
Anyway the fact that lies about punishment may be wrong does not 
show that punishment itself is right. 

The question whether there is a rightness in retribution itself, 
apart from its consequences, seems to me still uncertain; I think 
it is a matter on which our moral sensibility has no certain deliver- 
ance to make. I find myself that there are people on whom I would 
choose to inflict suffering if I could, in retribution for what they 
have done, and their suffering would seem to me fitting and proper. 
But I imagine most people find that when it actually lies with them 
to inflict pain, on someone they know and in some degree care for, in 
retribution (for instance to give pain by saying something, that is 
not expected to make them any better, in retribution for wrong they 
have done in causing such pain to others), we do not wish, at least 
in cold blood, to take this course. It would do no good, we say. 
Whether either of these sentiments constitutes moral insight I do not 
know. But it may be remarked that those whom we agree to 
regard as “‘ the best and wisest and the most just ’’ have not shown 
any sign of desire that there should be retribution upon those who have 


done them desperate wrong. 
M. R. Guover. 











VI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Vol. 11. By C. D. Broan, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. Cambridge University Press, 1938. Pp. 
Ixxvi + 513; 514-796. 45s. 


ONE review of this book has already appeared in Mrnp (Vol. xlviii, 
No. 190). But that first notice was restricted to a consideration 
of what Prof. Broad says in exposition and criticism of McTaggart’s 
philosophy, and the writer, Prof. Stebbing, expressed a hope that 
there would be another review devoted to what Prof. Broad says in 
independent discussion of philosophical questions. I have been 
asked by the Editor to carry out this suggestion. 

In his second volume Prof. Broad does not continue the practice 
which he adopted in the first of marking independent discussions 
with an asterisk. The reason which he gives at the end of his 
Preface is that his criticisms of McTaggart’s doctrines are so closely 
bound up with the independent discussions that neither can be 
understood without the other. This may no doubt be a good reason 
for not printing the independent discussions in separate sections, 
but it need not deter us from trying to consider Prof. Broad’s views 
without reference to McTaggart. In what follows I have tried to 
collect Prof. Broad’s views under various headings without regard 
to the contexts in the Examination where they are to be found. 
I cannot be sure that my lists of references are exhaustive but I hope 
they will be useful to a class of estimable readers with whom I feel 
much sympathy—namely, those persons who are eager to learn 
what Prof. Broad thinks, but find McTaggart, even as produced and 
presented by Prof. Broad, rather tedious. I have not attempted 
to deal with Prof. Broad’s discussions of value in the last book, 
although they contain much that is interesting, because the points 
which he makes there seem to be all incidental to his criticism of 
McTaggart’s curious views. All references are to pages, and, since 
the pagination is continuous throughout the second volume, I have 
ignored the division into parts. 


I. The Possibility of Metaphysics (788-790). 


Prof. Broad does not discuss the question to which many philo- 
sophers of the present day devote most of their time, namely, what 
philosophy is about, but in his Retrospect he finds it necessary to 
ask whether speculative philosophy is worth doing at all in view of 
the risks of error and worse to which speculative philosophers like 
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McTaggart expose themselves. He answers: “I would distinguish 
between speculative philosophy, as such, and the attempt to make 
it into a deductive system in which important synthetic propositions 
are inferred from self-evident premises. I have no doubt that it 
is desirable from time to time to take a synoptic view and to try 
to bring into a single coherent system all that is then known or 
rationally conjectured about the world. And I have no doubt 
whatever that the attempts of such men as Aristotle, St. Thomas, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Hegel are among the greatest intellectual 


achievements of the human mind... . Now certain historical 
causes have tended to make speculative philosophers throw their 
speculations into the form of deductive systems. . . . It was very 


natural to think that what had apparently been done so successfully 
in geometry could be done by the same method in speculative 
philosophy. Yet this belief is almost certainly mistaken”. He 
goes on to remark that McTaggart was too clear-headed to introduce 
empirical propositions into his system surreptitiously, as most 
deductive metaphysicians have done, but he suggests at the same 
time that McTaggart was perhaps not very strongly tempted to this 
particular vice, since he knew little science and cared nothing for 
history. Here, he thinks, we have the explanation of the impression 
of thinness which is left by McTaggart’s work when we compare it 
with the systems of his predecessors. 

The programme of deductive metaphysics has few defenders in 
these days, for all the more famous metaphysicians of the time (e.g. 
Bergson, Alexander, Whitehead) accept Prof. Broad’s account of 
what is possible in speculative philosophy. But the question 
remains whether the programme of speculative philosophy as Prof. 
Broad understands it is a reasonable one for a philosopher to set 
before himself. If speculative philosophy is merely the guess-work 
by which ingenious people amuse themselves when science is not 
yet able to answer their questions properly, it cannot be a very 
profitable pursuit and may even be dangerous. For, as Confucius 
very wisely remarked (Analects, I, xvi), to devote oneself to irregular 
speculation is decidedly harmful. If, on the other hand, the specu- 
lative philosopher is not merely trying to find a short-cut to the goal 
of science, what sort of synthesis does he hope to make of all that 
is known or rationally conjectured about the world? Perhaps 
“speculation ” is an unfortunate word. It suggests the formulation 
of grand hypotheses which are in some respects like the hypotheses 
of natural science but different in that they cannot be subjected to 
experimental tests, whereas all the philosophical theories which 
Prof. Broad considers worth serious discussion in the Examination 
or elsewhere are of a very different kind. They might equally well 
be said to belong to critical philosophy. Indeed the distinction 
between critical and speculative philosophy seems to be of little use 
—unless it is meant to coincide with the distinction between genuine 
and bogus philosophy. There are not two kinds of philosophising, 
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but only one. It is, I believe, the business of philosophers to be 
synoptic, but the sort of synopsis which they can hope to achieve by 
their own proper methods is precisely that understanding of the 
inter-relations of familiar notions which they seek when they practise 
analysis. This does not mean, however, that they can do their work 
without paying any attention whatsoever to science. It is not the 
business of philosophers to fit together the results of the scientists 
in a great jig-saw puzzle, but it is part of their business to act as 
rapporteurs between science and common sense. For this reason 
if for no other the education of the philosopher should include more 
than the history of philosophy—certainly more than the history of 
philosophy during the present century. 


II. Mathematical Topics: (a) Different Kinds of Series (362-364) 
(b) Magnitude and Measurement (426-435, 671-677). 


Prof. Broad finds it necessary to discuss these topics in order to 
clear up some muddles in McTaggart’s system, especially in the 
theory of value. Of his account of different kinds of series I need 
only say that it is a good example of his gift for lucid exposition. 
But his account of magnitude and measurement requires further 
notice, for it introduces some interesting novelties. 

McTaggart maintained that any two intensive magnitudes of the 
same kind have a difference which is an extensive magnitude. In 
order to expose the confusions of this doctrine Prof. Broad examines 
carefully the various possible senses that can be given to the phrase 
“difference between two magnitudes of the same kind”. His 
conclusion is that we need to distinguish intensity, comprehensive- 
ness (applicable to classes) and strictly extensive magnitude. It is 
only in the last two cases that we can speak of the difference between 
two magnitudes as itself a magnitude or something which has 
magnitude. The argument of these pages is admirably clear and 
full of useful distinctions and there can be no doubt that McTaggart 
is refuted. But I wonder whether there is not a further sense of 
the phrase, “ difference between two magnitudes of the same kind ”, 
in which it can be said that even a pair of intensive quanta of the 
same kind have a difference which is a magnitude or has a magni- 
tude. Let us suppose that a, 6 and ¢ are intensive quanta (say 
pleasures) in ascending order of intensity. Then it seems to me 
quite reasonable to say that the difference between a and ¢ is greater 
than the difference between a and 6, and I think that in certain cases 
it may also be possible to say that the difference between 6 and c is 
greater than or equal to or less than the difference between a and b. 
These differences are not between numbers assigned arbitrarily or 
after consideration of correlated extensive quanta, but differences 
between intensive quanta as such, i.e. they are separations in the 
dimension of intensity. McTaggart may have had something like 
this at the back of his mind, although, if this was what he had in 
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mind, he was not justified in speaking of the differences as extensive. 
I am not sure what is the correct account of their magnitude, but 
so far as I can see it is not provided for in Prof. Broad’s discussion. 
In the first of the two passages where he discusses measurement 
Prof. Broad’s main concern is to show that we cannot be said strictly 
to measure an intensive quantum when we measure an extensive 
quantum which is correlated with it according to a law of nature. 
In the second passage he is still concerned chiefly with the difficulties 
into which people fall when they try to measure intensive quanta, 
but he makes some general remarks of considerable interest. There 
are, he writes (671), two cases which can arise over magnitude and 
measurement : “‘ (a) Sometimes certain arithmetical operations with 
numbers merely provide us with a convenient way of measuring 
a certain kind of magnitude which is obviously independent of these 
operations. It is obvious, e.g., that a volume is a special kind of 
magnitude, which is conveniently measured by multiplying together 
three numbers which represent lengths measured in three directions 
at right angles to each other. No one in his senses would identify 
volume with a product of three numbers representing lengths. 
(b) In other cases, where we equally profess to be measuring a certain 
kind of magnitude by performing certain operations with numbers, 
it is very doubtful whether there is any kind of magnitude to be 
measured. What is called the measured magnitude simply is the 
result of the numerical operation, viewed in the light of our know- 
ledge of the various kinds of magnitude which the various numbers 
in the operand measure. We might perhaps distinguish between 
intrinsic magnitudes and constructed magnitudes, and take volume 
as an example of the former. Now I am pretty certain that the 
aggregate or the average annual drunkenness of a town is a con- 
structed, and not an intrinsic magnitude.” If McTaggart’s phrase 
“nett aggregate value contained in a whole”’ means anything at 
all it must refer to a constructed magnitude, but it is doubtful 
whether the phrase can have any meaning. The difficulty is not 
merely that we cannot measure intensive quanta. For even if we 
assign ordinal numbers to intensive quanta according to the method 
of least discriminable steps and then call the corresponding cardinal 
numbers measures of intensity (which is a very doubtful proceeding), 
we still have the problem of making suitable allowances for differ- 
ences of duration, since values may vary in duration as well as in 
intensity. McTaggart was much too simple-minded in the assump- 
tions which he made for the solution of this and similar problems. 
Prof. Broad’s distinction between intrinsic and constructed 
magnitudes is interesting and may perhaps be useful in the logical 
analysis of science, but it is desirable that it should be explained 
more fully. What precisely is the reason for saying that a certain 
magnitude is constructed? I do not think the distinction is sup- 
posed to be the same as that between magnitudes which can be 
measured directly (e.g. length) and those which can only be evaluated 
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indirectly (e.g. momentum), and yet it is not clear to me what 
peculiarity involved in the ‘ measurement ”’ of constructed magni- 
tudes should make me call them constructed. In the example 
which Prof. Broad discusses we are supposed to take the total of 
fines paid in a certain district during a given year by drunks and 
disorderlies as a measure of the aggregate annual drunkenness of 
the district and then to divide this total by the number of inhabitants 
in order to get the average annual drunkenness of an inhabitant of 
the district. No doubt this is a very curious proceeding, but I do 
not see why the result should be called a constructed magnitude. 
The result is certainly not a measure of the average annual drunken- 
ness of an inhabitant, because there is no such magnitude to be 
measured, but it is a measure of the average annual expenditure of 
an inhabitant on drunkenness fines. There would be no difficulty 
if we did not quite absurdly misname what we have measured. It 
may perhaps be argued that even the average annual expenditure 
of an inhabitant on drunkenness fines is still a constructed magnitude, 
but in that case we come back to the question, what distinguishes 
a constructed from an intrinsic magnitude ? Is the atomic heat of 
a chemical substance (the product of its atomic weight by its specific 
heat, i.e. by the number of calories required to raise a gramme of 
it through one degree Centigrade) a constructed or an intrinsic 
magnitude ? 


III. The Phenomenology of Time: (a) The A-series and the B-series 
(265-281, 294-316, 522-553) ; (b) The Specious Present (281-288). 


It is natural that an expositor and critic of McTaggart should 
have a great deal to say about time, and it seems to me that the 
passages in which Prof. Broad discusses this topic are perhaps the 
most valuable in his book. I am not acquainted with any work 
of contemporary philosophy which contains so much excellent sense 
about questions on which it is notoriously easy to talk nonsense. 
Prof. Broad begins by distinguishing between what he calls the 
extensive and the transitory aspects of temporal facts. In respect 
of duration and temporal relations, which constitute their extensive 
aspect, temporal facts exhibit a certain similarity to spatial facts. 
We speak, for example, of longer and shorter durations and we use 
the word ‘‘ between ”’ in reference to time as well as to space. But 
it is important that we should not overestimate the value of spatial 
analogies in dealing with the extensive aspect of temporal facts. 
In a temporal series there are two intrinsically opposite directions, 
whereas in a straight line there are not, and for this reason temporal 
betweenness can be analysed into a relational product, although 
spatial betweenness must remain an irreducibly triadic relation. 
Furthermore, spatial extension and spatial relations presuppose 
duration and simultaneity in the terms which they characterize and 
it would therefore be unreasonable to expect much light on the 
problems of time from the use of spatial analogies. The most 
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important and interesting feature of temporal facts is their transitory 
aspect and that is peculiar to them. The main contention of the 
discussion which follows is that temporal passage or absolute be- 
coming is fundamental and unanalysable. 

McTaggart based his argument against the reality of time on a 
distinction between the A-series of past, present and future and 
the B-series of earlier and later events. He held that A-character- 
istics were an irreducible factor in the notions of time and change 
but tried to show that A-characteristics involve a contradiction 
and that any attempt to avoid this contradiction would produce 
a vicious infinite regress. Of this reasoning Prof. Broad writes 
(316): “I believe that McTaggart’s main argument against the 
reality of Time is a philosophical howler of the same kind as the 
Ontological Argument for the existence of God. The fallacy of the 
Ontological Argument consists in treating being or existence as if it 
were a predicate like goodness, and in treating instantial propositions 
as if they were characterising propositions. The fallacy in McTaggart’s 
argument consists in treating absolute becoming as if it were a species 
of qualitative change, and in trying to replace temporal copulas 
by non-temporal copulas and adjectives. Both these howlers, like 
the Fall of Adam, have been over-ruled to good ends. In each case 
one can see that there is something radically wrong with the argu- 
ment ; and one’s desire to put one’s finger on the precise point of 
weakness stimulates one to clear up linguistic confusions which would 
otherwise have remained unnoticed and unresolved.” His own work 
is a notable contribution to the removal of obscurities. Since it 
would be impossible to summarise the argument adequately, I will 
select for special notice his discussion of a theory imputed by 
McTaggart to Russell. 

The theory is expounded by Prof. Broad as follows (304): “ Any 
utterance of a type-sentence, which is of a certain grammatical 
form and contains the type-word ‘ now’ or ‘ present’ or some equi- 
valent, is understood by speaker and hearers to mean that an event 
of a certain kind is simultaneous with this utterance. Any utterance 
of a type-sentence, which is of a certain grammatical form and 
contains the type-word ‘ past’ or some equivalent, is understood 
by speaker and hearers to mean that an event of a certain kind is 
earlier than this utterance. And the same holds, mutatis mutandis, 
for any utterance of a type-sentence which is of a certain grammatical 
form and contains the type-word ‘future’ or some equivalent. 
Unless there were people who uttered type-sentences of these kinds 
nothing would be past, present, or future ; although events would 
still be simultaneous or successive. If this is so, A-characteristics 


have been completely analysed in terms of B-relations”. There 
can be no doubt that such a theory has been held by some philo- 
sophers. 


In his criticism Prof. Broad makes three points. (i) The theory 
could not be the right analysis of what a speaker means who utters 
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such a type-sentence as “It is raining now’”’, even if it were the 
right analysis of what his hearers understand on such an occasion, 
because a speaker cannot use an utterance to express a judgment 
which he is making about that utterance itself. I am not sure of the 
validity of this objection. It seems to me that when I answer a 
telephone by saying, “‘ Kneale speaking ”’, I am making an assertion 
about my own utterance. Perhaps Prof. Broad’s difficulty arises 
from his use of the word “‘ judgment ”’, which suggests reflection and 
discovery. But it is clear that he does not wish us to consider this 
as one of his main arguments, since he himself suggests a method 
of recasting the theory to meet his own difficulty. We may there- 
fore proceed to his other arguments. (7) The theory professes to 
give an analysis of those temporal facts which are expressed by 
sentences containing temporal copulas, like “is now ”’, “‘ was”, and 
“will be’, or temporal adjectives, like “ past’, “‘ present’, and 
“future”. What kind of copula is the word “is”? which appears 
in the substituted sentences of the proposed analysis ? Is it a time- 
less copula like the “ is’ of “‘ Thirteen is a prime number ”’ or is it 
the temporal copula “is now”? If it is the second, the theory 
falls to the ground. But if it is the first, the theory presupposes 
that all events, past, present, and future, in some sense co-exist 
and stand to each other timelessly or sempiternally in determinate 
relations of temporal precedence. If anyone thinks he can under- 
stand what this means, he is probably relying on an analogy from 
timeless abstract objects such as integers or on an analogy from 
persistent simultaneous particulars. But neither of these analogies 
will bear thinking out. (iii) The theory leaves out of account the 
transitory aspect of time. It does not allow for the obvious fact 
that what was once present is now past. If anyone, trying to im- 
prove the theory, were to suggest that although the word “ past” 
is a relational word it is used on different occasions with reference 
to different relata, he would then have to explain how different 
events come to play in succession the réle of event-to-which-others- 
are-referred. He would be led on inevitably to a second time dimen- 
sion, and from that to a third, and so on. Mr. Dunne has the merit 
of realising that this line of thought involves an infinite regress, but 
he is unfortunately unable to see that the regress is vicious. 

Of the specious present Prof. Broad remarks that he has seen no 
account which seemed even prima facie intelligible. He admits, 
nevertheless, that there are certain facts which might lead people 
who used language carelessly to talk of the present as including 
something of the past, and he tries to state these facts in a precise 
way. (He is right, I think, to dismiss out of hand the “ saddle- 
back ” theory, according to which the specious present includes also 
a bit of the future.) His own doctrine rests on a distinction between 
presentness and presentedness. Presentedness is the experiential 
basis of the notion of strict presentness, but it is not necessary that 
what is presented at any time should be present at that time. 
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Presentedness admits of degrees, and what some psychologists call 
the specious present is really the range of what is presented with 
any degree of presentedness from maximum down to zero. 

This is a bold and ingenious attempt to solve one of the most 
tantalising problems of philosophy, and the detailed development 
which it admits shows that it deserves careful consideration. But 
I confess to some doubts about the notion of degrees of presentedness. 
I am not prepared to say that there cannot be degrees of presented- 
ness, but I find it difficult to think the notion through, and when I 
try to express it to myself in other phraseology I feel still more 
bewildered. It seems very odd indeed to say that I can prehend 
things more or less, be more or less aware of them. There is, of 
course, a sense in which consciousness undoubtedly admits of degrees, 
but degrees in this sense do not seem to be relevant to the problem 
under consideration, for they are what we more commonly call 
degrees of attention. Furthermore, I do not see that the notion of 
degrees of presentedness, if there is such a notion, will do all that 
we want. What we have to explain is how we can be aware simul- 
taneously of two items, one of which is earlier than the other. To 
say that a has a lower degree of presentedness than 6 is surely not 
the same as to say that a is presented as earlier than b. Brentano 
had a theory of Proterdsthese according to which there could be 
direct apprehension of the very recent past as past, which may or 
may not make sense, but this is not what Prof. Broad offers us in 
his doctrine of degrees of presentedness. He says (288): “ Pre- 
sumably the tailing-off in degree of presentedness to zero from the 
latest to the earliest boundary of the content of each specious present 
is one factor in the experiential basis of our notion of temporal 
transition’. I think it would help a great deal to the understanding 
of his theory if he would explain in what sense the tailing-off of 
degrees of presentedness is a factor in the experiential basis of our 
notion of temporal transition. 


IV. The Notion of a Continuant (145-147, 167-168, 603, 692-693, 
777 ;_ of. vol. 1, 38-53, 141-166, 264-278). 


In his second volume Prof. Broad does not offer a detailed dis- 
cussion of the notion of a continuant, but he makes some incidental 
remarks of great interest which may perhaps indicate that he has 
changed his views since he discussed the subject at length in his 
first volume. The most striking passage is to be found in an ex- 
cursus on the notions of selfhood and material thinghood. He asks 
how we get these two notions and answers his question as follows 
(168): “* Neither the characteristic of selfhood nor that of material 
thinghood is simple; and the concept of each of them is in part 
a priort and in part empirical. Selfhood and material thinghood 
are two different specifications of the more abstract character of 
being a continuant. The concept of this is a priori ; but the con- 
cepts of its two different determinate specifications involve notions 
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which are empirical’’. Let us consider what is involved in this 
statement. 

It is clear in the first place that Prof. Broad has committed himself 
to the view that we have at least one a priori concept. In his first 
volume he discussed sympathetically the doctrine that we have 
a priort concepts of categories, and concluded that it was possible, 
but by no means certain, that the concept of causation is a priori. 
He also noticed in the same connexion that some philosophers would 
declare the concept of substance to be a priori, but did not consider 
that question in detail. He now gives a more decided answer than 
he was prepared to give a few years ago. But this is only a point of 
history. It is more interesting to consider Prof. Broad’s present 
view together with the questions about continuants and occurrents 
which he raised in the first volume without being able to reach any 
definite conclusions. 

Common sense and the usage of ordinary speech suggest that all 
events happen to things. There are, it is true, some apparent 
exceptions. We may speak of a buzzing on occasions when we are 
not prepared to say that any thing is buzzing. We say also that 
some of the things of ordinary speech have been originated, although 
the origination of a thing can scarcely be an event happening to that 
thing. But enlightened common sense has no great difficulty in 
dealing with such cases as these. From consideration of the 
suggestions of ordinary speech many philosophers in the past have 
been led to say that there must be some ultimate things to which all 
events happen, and that these ultimate things, called substances, 
are neither originated nor destroyed. To other philosophers this 
conclusion appears extravagant. They suggest in opposition that 
it is possible to dispense with the notion of things and describe the 
world entirely in terms of events. They do not wish to deny that it 
is often convenient to talk of events as happening to things, but 
they maintain that things are logical constructions out of events. 
This does not mean that a thing is itself a set of events, but rather 
that to say that an event happens to a thing is to say that the event 
is one of a string of events exhibiting a certain pattern. 

Now philosophers who talk of continuants may merely intend to 
introduce a convenient new term for things-to-which-events-happen 
which will not commit them to either of the foregoing doctrines. 
If Prof. Broad is using the word “ continuant”’ in this way, what 
are we to say of his assertion that the concept of a continuant is 
a priori? It is often thought (e.g. by Kantians) that such an asser- 
tion as Prof. Broad’s accords well with the Substance Doctrine, but 
I believe that this is a mistaken view. For anyone who holds that 
all events happen to substances should go on to maintain that it is 
impossible to be aware of an event without being aware of some 
substance to which it happens. To say that one could be aware of 
an event without being aware of the substance to which it happened 
would be as absurd as to say that one could be aware of a quality 
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of a thing without being aware of the thing itself. Some philosophers 
(e.g. Locke) have come near to this position, but a little reflection 
is sufficient to show its absurdity. Since, however, I am un- 
doubtedly aware of some events, it follows that I must be aware 
of at least one substance, and so my concept of a continuant can- 
not be a priori—unless the phrase “a priori” is to be understood 
in this context as equivalent merely to “non-sensuous”’. It would 
be natural, I think, for any one who held the Substance Doc- 
trine to assert that he himself was a substance and that his 
seeing colours, hearing noises, etc., were events happening to him, 
but so far as I know Prof. Prichard is the only modern philosopher 
of this way of thinking who is prepared to draw the conclusion 
that he is sempiternal. I admit that the conclusion is bold, but 
I do not think that it is silly. On the other hand a defender of 
the Doctrine of Independent Events would have no more use for 
the assertion that the concept of a continuant is a priori. According 
to him, to say that we have an a priori concept of a continuant must 
mean (a) that we should be able to think of the possibility of events 
cohering in strings of a certain pattern even if we had never met any 
series of events which did so cohere, and (b) that the pattern ex- 
hibited by a string of events which are said in ordinary speech to 
happen to the same thing can not be defined by reference to a number 
of relations (e.g. succession, adjunction, partial similarity) such as 
we find to hold severally among groups of events which are not said 
to happen to the same thing. A consistent defender of the Doctrine 
of Independent Events would probably admit (a) but deny (6). 
There remains, however, a further possibility to be considered. Phil- 
osophers who talk of continuants may wish to offer a via media be- 
tween the Substance Doctrine and the Doctrine of Independent Events. 
They may wish to maintain that some events at least happen to things 
called continuants in a sense which will not allow us to treat the con- 
tinuants as logical constructions out of the events said to happen to 
them, but that these continuants are not sempiternal, since they 
can be generated and destroyed. It may seem at first sight that 
Prof. Broad’s assertion of the a priori character of our concept of a 
continuant accords better with this view than with either of those 
we have already considered, but I believe that this is not so. For 
if any of the events which we apprehend is an event happening to 
a continuant in the sense just explained, we must apprehend at least 
one continuant and it will then be incorrect, or at least unnecessary, 
to say that we have an a priori concept of acontinuant. This follows 
by the same kind of argument as that which I stated for the Substance 
Doctrine. In any sense of the phrase, “‘ happening to a continuant ’’, 
which is to be ex hypothesi unanalysable, we cannot apprehend an 
event which happens to a continuant without also apprehending the 
continuant to which it happens. If, however, all the events which 
we apprehend are events which do not happen to continuants in the 
unanalysable sense, then anyone who conjectures that some of them 
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do happen to a continuant in this sense will be making a conjecture 
which is not merely incorrect but meaningless. For in the Com- 
promise Doctrine which we are considering it is not merely false 
but impossible that an event of the sort which do not happen to 
continuants should happen to a continuant. The phrase, “happening 
to a continuant ”’, is not now an accidental predicate of any event. To 
suppose that it was would be to revert to the Doctrine of Independent 
Events, in which continuants are only logical constructions. It seems 
clear therefore that, if it has any possible application for us, the 
notion of a continuant as something more than a logical construction 
but less than a substance cannot be a priori. 

In the light of these reflections I find it difficult to see why Prof. 
Broad should maintain that the concept of a continuant is a priori. 
But it may very well be that I have failed to understand some 
important point, for I admit that I have not been able to make out 
how he intends to use the word “ continuant”’. Perhaps he has in 
mind some theory which he has not yet been able to expound in 
detail. 


V. Our Knowledge of Minds: (a) The Classification of Experiences 
(26-32, 59-65, 76-80, 88-133, 481-487); (b) Selves and their 
Place in Nature (37-38, 134-199, 259, 498, 591-615, 639-640). 


The second volume opens with five chapters about McTaggart’: 
classification and characterisation of experiences. Prof. Broad 
holds that McTaggart’s account of volition, emotion, and pleasure- 
pain is enormously superior to the incoherences of the ordinary 
psychologists with their tripartite division, but he rejects McTaggart’s 
assumption that all experiences are cogitations (i.e. have objects), 
and gives his own view as follows (133): “ Prima facie there are 
two and only two fundamentally different kinds of experiences, viz. 
those which do and those which do not have epistemological objects. 
The former are all cogitations, of one kind or another. The latter 
are feelings. ... If we describe the term ‘sensation’ psycho- 
physiologically as an experience due to the stimulation of the outer 
end of an afferent nerve, it would seem that some sensations are 
cogitations, viz. prehensions of sensibilia, whilst others are feelings.” 

The discussions which lead up to this conclusion are full of shrewd 
observations. It would be impossible to report them all here, but 
I may mention an analysis of the activity of imaging (26-32), a con- 
sideration of the different kinds of sensation (59-65, 76-80), an 
excursus on the connexion of desire with time and change (93-98), 
an astringent comment on McTaggart’s account of love (117-126), 
a clarification of common notions about pleasure and pain (130-132). 
Those who pay special attention to questions about sense-perception 
will find much to interest them in the passage where Prof. Broad 
abandons the prehensive analysis for certain cases of sensation such 
as feeling tired (76-80). 
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Throughout this section of his work Prof. Broad seems to be using 
the word “ experience ” for that which is experienced, and he appears 
to mean by “ experiencing ”’ the conscious living through something 
which happens to oneself. There are, of course, other uses of the 
words in philosophical literature, if not in ordinary speech. Thus 
philosophers sometimes speak of sensing as experiencing, but this 
cannot be Prof. Broad’s usage here, since he puts sensing together 
with volition as a kind of experience. It would be absurd by any 
convention to say that a wishing is an experiencing of that which is 
called its object, although it makes very good sense to say that 
a wishing is an experience, if that means something experienced. 
If my interpretation is right, Prof. Broad denotes by “‘ experiencing ”’ 
that which has been called at various times in the past “ syneidesis ”’, 
“consciousness ’’, *‘ sekunddres Bewusstsein’’. This seems to me 
to be the technical usage of the word which arises most naturally 
from the practice of ordinary speech, and I believe it would help 
a great deal in the discussion of empiricism and other epistemological 
theories if this usage could be accepted as standard. In particular 
the adoption of this usage might remove the temptation to assume 
that sensing is a kind of knowing. Locke began a serious confusion 
when, after saying that all ideas are derived from experience, he 
went on to treat sensation and reflexion as co-ordinate sources. 
Hume and Kant helped to perpetuate the confusion in philosophical 
tradition, and it has become a commonplace in the language of the 
present century that sensation and introspection are two modes of 
acquaintance. Prof. Broad’s abandonment of the prehensive ana- 
lysis for certain cases of sensation suggests that he is reconsidering 
this question, and it will be very interesting indeed to see how his 
views develop. 

When, however, we turn to Prof. Broad’s treatment of self- 
consciousness, we find something which appears to be inconsistent 
with the distinction between sensing and experiencing to which I 
have just referred. While consideri.., McTaggart’s doctrine that 
we prehend ourselves (the terminology is not McTaggart’s) he asserts 
that each of us can prehend at any time only a thin temporal slice 
of the history of himself (162). Apparently he thinks of this pre- 
hending as something like sensing, for he goes on to say that in 
‘treating of self-consciousness we must make a distinction between 
prehending and perceiving analogous to that which is used in the 
theory of sense-perception. The clearest statement of the analogy 
is to be found in a passage where he discusses Bradley’s argument 
against solipsism (259): ‘‘ According to him, a person does not 
prehend his self any more than he prehends other selves or material 
things. Each man’s belief in the existence of his self, of his own past 
experiences other than those which he is remembering at a given 
moment, of material things, and of other selves and their experiences 
is epistemologically derivative. It may be psychologically immediate, 
in the sense of being non-inferential. But it is a form of perceptual 
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acceptance ; and, as such, it is always open to question. I should 
accept this contention so far as it goes. But I should consider it 
important to ask whether a person’s belief in the existence of himself 
and of some of his past experiences, though epistemologically deriva- 
tive, might not be better founded and more probable than his epis- 
temologically derivative belief in the existence of material things 
or of other selves and their experiences.” 

I find this view of Prof. Broad’s very puzzling indeed. It is true, 
of course, that I cannot see a table in the same sense of the word 
“see ’’ as that in which I can see a brown patch. And it is also 
true that to say I am conscious of my self is not the same as to say 
that I am conscious of seeing a brown patch. But this does not 
mean that my consciousness of seeing a brown patch is something 
of the same sort as my seeing a brown patch, or that my conscious- 
ness of my self is related to my consciousness of seeing a brown 
patch as my seeing a table is related to my seeing a brown patch. 
When I say that I see a table I am expressing a belief of the sort 
which Prof. Price calls perceptual acceptance, and this belief is 
somehow based on my seeing a brown patch, although the seeing 
of brown patches could conceivably occur without any perceptual 
acceptance. But when I say that I am conscious of my self I am 
not expressing a belief based on a consciousness of a seeing— 
which consciousness could have occurred without my being conscious 
of my self. If Prof. Broad maintains that he could conceivably be 
aware of a seeing without being aware of his self, he not only commits 
himself to the view that he is a logical construction out of the events 
which he says happen to him (cf. the argument on continuants 
above), but also puts himself in a worse position than most philo- 
sophers who say that they are logical constructions. When these 
philosophers assert, as Prof. Broad does (151), that there can be 
events like experiences which do not happen to any self, they usually 
assume that if there were awareness of such events it would be 
awareness of them as happening to some self. They ask in effect, 
“What relations within a set of events would justify an assertion 
that someone was aware of them as happening to him?” I do not 
think that this is a sensible question, but I do think it has the merit 
of allowing that there are not two problems, one of consciousness 
and another of self-consciousness. 

Perhaps one reason why philosophers deny direct consciousness 
of the self is that they expect consciousness to give them something 
which it cannot possibly give them. I am conscious now of my self 
as seeing a brown patch, but this is not to say that my self is an 
extra datum somehow like a seeing or like a brown patch. Nor 
does it mean that I could be conscious of my self without being 
conscious of something happening to my self. I am that which sees 
a brown patch, and it would be foolish to expect to find my self 
anything else in my consciousness of my self as seeing a brown patch. 
No doubt I can ask many interesting questions about my self which 
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I cannot answer on the evidence of consciousness, e.g. what I did 
at some time in the past or even what I am doing now to make my 
fingers move, but the fact that I can ask these questions without 
being able to answer them does not prove that I am not now con- 
scious of my self. If an event happens to a continuant in some 
sense which does not allow us to regard the continuant as a logical 
construction out of the events said to happen to it, then anyone 
who is aware of that event must be aware of the continuant to which 
it happens, but I see no good reason for asserting that he must 
therefore know all the facts there may be about that continuant. 

Another reason for the denial of direct self-consciousness may 
be obsession with what is called “the problem of self-identity ”’. 
I can say that I now both see a brown patch and hear a shrill noise, 
or that I both see a brown patch now and have seen a brown patch 
in the past. It is an important fact about the word “I” that it 
can be used in this way. But it does not seem at all obvious to me 
that it is the only interest of the word “I” or that a philosopher 
could reasonably hope to exhaust the sense of the word by trans- 
lating the statements I have given into remarks about the relations 
between different independent events. Wherever the logical con- 
struction analysis of the notion of a continuant is properly applicable 
the oniy use of the phrase “ happening to” is to say that different 
events happen to the same continuant (7.e. are related in a certain 
way). If, however, there is a notion of a continuant as something 
other than a logical construction, then the phrase “ happening to” 
can be used without even an implicit reference to a plurality of 
events. I think I may be using the phrase in this way when I speak 
of what happens to my self. 

Prof. Broad tries hard to keep an open mind on the question 
whether he is a logical construction. He even writes sometimes as 
though he were very loth indeed to say that other men are logical 
constructions, e.g. (693): “It is no more obyious to me that all 
true statements which contain words like ‘ France’ and ‘ England ’ 
can be translated without loss of meaning into statements which 
contain instead the names of certain Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
than that all true statements which contain names like * Smith’ 
and ‘ Jones’ can be translated without loss of meaning into state- 
ments which contain instead such phrases as ‘this experience ’, 
‘that sense-datum ’, and so on’’. But there can be no real doubt 
that his doctrine of self-perception commits him to the view that he 
is a logical construction. And he admits as much by implication 
in one passage. He begins by stating that there are prima facie 
three possible analyses of ego-centric facts, the Proper-Name Theory, 
the Disguised Description Theory and the Logical Construction 
Theory. Of these he dismisses the Disguised Description Theory 
on the ground that it can be refuted by a modified form of the 
argument which McTaggart brings against it. He then writes 
(198-199) : ‘‘ It is doubtful whether he [McTaggart] has any right 
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to hold that a self ever prehends itself [which would be the Proper- 
Name Theory]. . . . He may still hav e a right to hold that a self 
perceives itself, ina a sense of ‘ perceive ’ which differs from prehending. 
In this sense a self might perceive itself even if the Logical Construc- 
tion Theory were true. But, if it perceives itself only in this sense 
[which is Prof. _ Broad’s own doctrine] the Proper-Name Theory 
cannot be true.” The detailed discussions of this chapter are ex- 
tremely interesting. No one who wishes to know the case for the 
Logical Construction Theory can afford to ignore what Prof. Broad 
has to say about it—in particular his distinction between the Bundle 
Theory and the Somatocentric Theory and his examination of the 
charge, often brought against the Bundle Theory, that it is impossible 
to name any relation which would bind the items of the bundle 
together in the required way. 

The relations between selves and their bodies are discussed in 
several places. Of the suggestion that something spiritual might 
also be extended Prof. Broad says that spirituality and extension 
seem to be too disparate to conflict, but that this disparateness 
makes it difficult to attach any clear meaning to the suggestion 
that they might be coinherent (139-141). In this passage he is 
presumably arguing from within the confines of a theory of the 
self something like McTaggart’s. According to the Logical Con- 
struction Theory of the self spirituality could not be a characteristic 
of any particular (as that word is used in this book), and so a fortiori 
not of any extended particular. To ask whether spirituality and 
extension may be coinherent is like asking whether statehood and 
extension may be coinherent. The view which Prof. Broad himself 
favours (603-608) is epiphenomenalism. But he makes clear that 
in this context his references to matter are not intended to exclude 
the possibility that matter itself can be analysed in a neutralist 
fashion, and he recognises that there are serious difficulties in that 
version of causation which epiphenomenalism requires. Considera- 
tion of supernormal psychic phenomena leads him to a restatement 
of the hypothesis of psychogenic factors which he put forward in 
The Mind and its Place in Nature, and he uses this hypothesis in 
a sympathetic examination of the theory of a plurality of lives. 


VI. Sense-Perception and the Physical World : (a) Perceptual Accept- 
ance (59-87) ; (b) Absolute and Relative Theories of Space (239- 
). 


244 


The most noteworthy feature in Prof. Broad’s remarks about 
sense-perception is his care in distinguishing the contributions made 
by the various kinds of sense- perception to our knowledge, or rather 
belief, about the world. He sums up a discussion of extrasomatic 
sense-perception as follows (62): ‘In the case of auditory and 
visual perception we talk both of hearing and seeing physical events 
(noises and flashes, respectively) and of hearing and seeing material 
things (bells, clocks, etc.). In the case of tac tual perception we talk 
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only of touching material things. In both auditory and visual 
perception of physical events we seem to ourselves to be prehending 
the events. In both visual and tactual perception of material 
things we seem to ourselves to be prehending parts of the surfaces 
of the latter. In auditory perception of material things we do not 
seem to ourselves to be prehending them: we seem only to be pre- 
hending noises which we take to be emitted by them. In tactual 
perception, and in it only, we seem to ourselves to be interacting 
with material things.” His treatment of intrasomatic sense-per- 
ception is equally precise. 

It will be noticed that in the passage which I have quoted he 
speaks of the perception of events as well as of the perception of 
things. In the pages which follow he pays special attention to his 
new application of Prof. Price’s notion of perceptual acceptance. 
This seems to me to be a valuable innovation, since it throws into 
strong relief the difficulty of describing the nature of perceptual 
acceptance. What is it that a man accepts perceptually who says, 
“That’s a big flash!”’, professing to speak about a public world ? 
It may perhaps be easier here than in the case of perceiving chairs 
and tables to keep in mind the necessary distinctions between 
sensum, perceptual object and physicist’s object. 

There is a later passage (239-244) where Prof. Broad has occasion 
to say something on a topic of interest in the philosophy of science, 
namely, the controversy about absolute versus relative space. 
Following W. E. Johnson, he points out that there are really two 
questions confused together in the controversy. We may ask, “ Is 
spatial position absolute or relative ? ’’ and we may also ask, ‘“‘ Is 
space substantival or adjectival in character?” According to 
Newton position is absolute and space is substantival. According 
to what is ordinarily called the doctrine of relative space position 
is relative and space is adjectival. But these opposed views do not 
exhaust the field of possible theories. Prof. Broad thinks that 
Leibniz in his theory of points of view may perhaps have wished to 
maintain that position is absolute but space adjectival. 


In this summary I have not been able to deal adequately even 
with those passages which I have listed, and other readers may 
find interesting expressions of opinion which I have missed altogether. 
But it will be clear from the quotations and paraphrases which I have 
given that Prof. Broad’s book contains a very great many valuable 
comments on questions which are discussed by contemporary 
philosophers. It would be ungracious, when one has received so 
much of what one wants, to complain of Prof. Broad’s devotion to 
McTaggart, but I confess that I for one am glad to find at the end 
of the Preface the words, “ Sat patriae Priamoque datum”. These 
give me hope that I may presently see a book in which the views 
suggested for the first time in the two volumes of the Examination 
will be developed at greater length. 

Witiiam KNEALE. 
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Communication: A Philosophical Study of Language. By Kart 
Britton. (Int. Library of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Scientific Method.) London: Kegan Paul, 1939. Pp. 290, 
12s. 6d. 


Tuis book deals with a subject far wider than its title would suggest. 
Mr. Britton dismisses the epistemological and psychological issues 
specifically connected with verbal communication after a compara- 
tively brief discussion, and devotes the rest of his treatise to the 
larger and more familiar question of what the various logically dis- 
tinguishable types of intelligible expression in fact assert or describe. 
In the course of this he deals with various senses of the term 
‘meaning ’, with the distinction between contingent and necessary 
propositions, and with the function of certain among the constituents 
of descriptive sentences, such as the signs for particulars and uni- 
versals ; he illustrates in some detail the conception of the ‘ analysis’ 
of propositions and its various ‘ levels’ as advanced by Prof. L. §. 
Stebbing and Mr. J. T. Wisdom, considers the relation of a priori 
to empirical elements in the statements of the natural sciences, and 
ends with an examination of normative and poetical language, 
which is influenced predominantly by the psychological theories 
of the technique and effects of certain modes of expression, advanced 
by Messrs. Richards and Empson. Mr. Britton’s general method of 
approach derives directly from what are now the classical texts 
of logical positivism, the writings of Russell and Wittgenstein, 
Carnap and Neurath; and consequently the fundamental principle 
on which his entire discussion rests is the well-known doctrine 
according to which all significant assertions either refer (directly or 
indirectly) to sensible and introspectable experiences, or else provide 
information not about the world but about the means used to describe 
it: about ways in which symbols are or ought to be used. In so 
far as verbal expressions cannot be shown, however remotely and 
implicitly, to perform either of these two functions, they are, e.g. in 
many propositions of ethics and politics, poetry or rhetoric, being used 
emotively or dynamically, not to describe facts, but as, for instance, 
in oaths or commands, to express or relieve the speaker’s emotional 
state or to stimulate emotion or behaviour in others; sentences used 
in this fashion, while they may convey or indicate states of mind or 
of feeling, say nothing which is true or false, since they do not assert 
anything at all. This is a view with which Mr. Britton’s potential 
reader—if not the plain man, at any rate the plain philosopher— 
must by now be more than familiar ; and to expound it once again 
cannot have been the author’s principal aim in publishing this book. 
It is his attempt to demonstrate its truth in detail, by considering 
what in fact happens when we declare that we understand the 
language of poets, philosophers, and ordinary men, that constitutes 
his claim on our attention. In the course of this attempt Mr. Britton 
raises several issues of the first importance, and raises them in a 
definite, sharp and relevant form: but having stated them he for 
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the most part deals with them sketchily and perfunctorily ; the 
premisses on which the solutions rest are, as often as not, assumed 
without argument, or, if argued, are seldom treated with sufficient 
thoroughness ; the old, stock criticisms are either wholly ignored or 
else are declared to be in principle answerable, and with this swiftly 
dismissed ; the discussion, after a promising and even exciting 
beginning, usually stops short at precisely the point at which the 
issue at last begins to grow crucial, with the result that although all 
that Mr. Britton says is sensible and coherent, and much of it is 
both well informed and interesting, the argument is by turns incon- 
clusive and dogmatic, either skirting what it ought to examine or 
assuming what it ought to prove. Since, moreover, it is written in 
semi-technical language, and is therefore designed for a specialist 
audience, some of the space taken up in elucidating elementary con- 
cepts of modern logic might well have been devoted to those more 
controversial present-day issues with which Mr. Britton, who is 
almost too devoted a follower of his teachers, is clearly well qualified 
to deal. Nor is his prose made more readable by his unbridled use 
of italics, brackets, inverted commas, etc., which disperse instead of 
concentrating attention ; on the other hand, it should in fairness be 
added that the analytical table, the index and the network of cross 
references are a model of their kind. Mr. Britton’s book is thus 
unlikely to convince the unconverted ; while those who share the 
author’s outlook, after starting full of hope in such intelligent com- 
pany, are likely to be all the more deeply disappointed by his failure 
to provide illumination on precisely those problems which, whether 
they turn out to be genuine or counterfeit, at present constitute a 
source of great and increasing perplexity. To illustrate this I shall 
attempt to comment briefly on some of Mr. Britton’s main theses 
in the order in which he presents them. 

From the beginning the reader is struck by a certain looseness 
of formulation, unexpected in so tough-minded an author: thus, 
on p. 4 in defining communication, Mr. Britton says that when as 
a result of B’s words certain expectations about the future (or 
attention to the possibility of a certain occurrence) is caused in A, 
which is identical with or similar to that which B was using his words 
to describe, then B may be said to have communicated something 
to A. Communication lends its title to this book, and it is plainly 
important to describe it as accurately as possible. If communication 
presupposes understanding, the above seems far too wide. Let us 
suppose that B uses words of a language with which A is not 
acquainted, and they happen by some odd causal process, say a 
conditioned reflex, to set off a train of thought in A similar to that 
normally denoted in B’s language by B’s words, then we should 
not normally say that A had understood B’s words, although he 
might behave as if he had, as if the communication were successful ; 
we should not say that A had understood B unless he believed that 
the sounds emitted by B were words, 7.e., sounds of the kind normally 
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intended to record thoughts or feelings: if we do not add this to 
our account we should have to say that in a world whose inhabitants 
are (a) unaware of each other’s existence and (6) are in the habit 
of talking to themselves in wholly dissimilar languages, the utterance 
of words by A, provided that, when they impinge on the conscious- 
ness of B (who treats them as so many meaningless sounds in Nature), 
they cause thoughts similar to those symbolised by A’s words, 
constitutes a case of communication between A and B. And this 
is not what we normally mean. It may, of course, be quite true 
that, as Mr. Britton observes, for certain scientific purposes where 
maximum verifiability is desirable, it may be necessary to confine 
the meanings of words to whatever is denotable in strictly 
behaviourist reports, so that ‘uttering’ and ‘ writing’ are sub- 
stituted for thinking or expecting; but as he himself later rejects 
physicalism for importing this discipline into regions where it leads 
to absurd results, he cannot consistently defend the purely causal 
analysis of communication cited above. Mr. Britton’s account of 
communication is not in fact seriously affected by this: I have quoted 
it solely as an example of his general tendency to use behaviourist 
language, which, whatever may have been its therapeutic value in 
the past, nowadays throws more darkness than light on the meanings 
of words. Similar phrases occur later: e.g., on p. 13 where the 
meaning of a sign is said to be the effect which it has ‘ according to 
a more or less definite convention’: one cannot say of effects that 
they occur or do not occur according to conventions ; the adoption 
of a convention may, by standardising the use of words turn their 
de facto effects into officially recognised, de jure, references, and so 
increase the potency of the effect of the utterance of the words 
themselves ; but as it stands, the phrase seems to conceal a confusion 
of rules of language and natural laws, and is to that extent misleading. 

These, however, are comparatively trifling points. Let us go 
on to Mr. Britton’s treatment of problems which he rightly regards 
as fundamental in his discussion. On p. 19 he says, ‘ A proposition 
cannot rationally gain . . . assent unless it is verifiable, consistent, 
and consistent with all other propositions that are believed to have 
as great a probability’. If propositions are not being uséd to mean 
the same as sentences (and in the next sentence a distinction is in 
fact drawn between them), it is difficult to see how a proposition— 
i.e., What a sentence means—could be inconsistent. The discussion 
of the three senses of meaning, instructive and valuable though it 
is in itself, throws no clear light on this: not even upon the crucial 
question whether non-symbolic thought is a contradiction in terms : 
it is mentioned indeed, but only to be abandoned; and the only 
passage which describes thought or understanding describes it 
obscurely as a bodily orientation towards a ‘ possibility ’, a suspicious 
term whose close association with such harmful fictions as ‘ subsistent 
entities’ and ‘ unactualised facts’ renders it a certain source of 
confusion unless it is carefully qualified. What, however, Mr. 
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Britton would call the ‘ key word’ here is clearly ‘ verifiable’. On 
this subject he naturally has a good deal to say. He begins, by 
stressing the familiar distinction between verifiability in principle 
and in practice, and goes on to report that some difficulty has been 
encountered in explaining how certain types of proposition are 
verifiable, viz., those concerning (1) infinite properties (e.g., infinite 
virtue), (2) physical objects, (3) other selves, (4) events in the past. 
The first are vaguely defined and wisely neglected. The last seem 
slightly to puzzle Mr. Britton who appears to hold that because all 
verification entails expectation, what is to be verified necessarily 
refers to the future. However, as he himself elsewhere agrees that 
the fact that I was not born at an earlier date is purely empirical, and 
my inability personally to verify Caesar’s passage of the Rubicon 
is due, among other things, to the date of my birth, which (logically) 
might have occurred at any time, he implicitly disposes of the 
apparent difficulty and with it of the whole pseudo-problem of the 
alleged primacy of the future tense. But what is far more unaccount- 
able, Mr. Britton says not a word about the notorious difficulties 
connected with the verification of general, and in particular, causal 
propositions (not to speak of unfulfilled hypotheticals and the like), 
which led Ramsey into embracing his well-known paradoxes. If 
a theory of verifiability is a sine qua non of any account of com- 
munication, the case of general propositions cannot be omitted 
without leaving the whole issue suspended in the air. However, 
Mr. Britton bravely addresses himself to his remaining two classes, 
and states his views on these in some detail. These must now be 
briefly considered. 

1. Physical Object Statements. Mr. Britton is obliged by his posi- 
tivist tenets to adopt a whole-hearted phenomenalism. In expounding 
Mr. J. T. Wisdom’s notion of philosophical analysis, which he accepts, 
he explains that a material object statement like ‘there will be a 
full moon to-night’ must be analysed into statements of the form 
‘I shall observe a bright circle high up, etc.’, which refer exclusively 
to sensible experience. Now it is widely known that phenomenalism 
in its complete, full-blooded form, has at present reached a total, 
though it is to be hoped only temporary, impasse. The programme 
and principles of phenomenalism have been clear since Berkeley’s 
day: physical object propositions (analysanda) were to be trans- 
lated into directly experiential propositions (analyses) which they 
entailed and were entailed by. What was not so clear was how 
this ‘reduction’ was to be achieved. It was soon seen (a) that 
the experiential propositions occurring in the analysis might include 
general propositions, the method of whose verification was obscure. 
This did not, perhaps, constitute a difficulty for phenomenalism so 
much as for the general theory of verifiability. Nevertheless, it 
was awkward. (b) that the group of experiential propositions 
entailed by a given physical object proposition might not be enumer- 
able because it was either infinite or indefinite. From this it fol- 
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lowed that no precisely specifiable group of experiential propositions 
could be said collectively to entail a physical object proposition, 
although it was still held that one could point to individual 
experiential propositions as being entailed by this or that physical 
object statement. But even this proved a vain delusion. For it 
was presently realised that (c) it was not easy to produce bona- 
fide specimens even of such one-way entailments. For if ‘ The moon 
will be full to-night’ entails ‘I shall see a bright circle, etc.’, then if 
the latter is falsified, the former too is refuted. But I may not see 
a bright circle if a cloud intervenes, or if I choose not to look up, 
or if I am struck with blindness, etc., etc., which is, plainly, quite 
compatible with the truth of the statement about the moon. Nor 
could I in principle enumerate a finite set of conditions in which 
alone the statement about the moon shall be held to entail the state- 
ment about the circle: for I may even then see no circle, yet it 
might still be the case that on that night the moon is full, although, 
for some undiscovered cause, invisible to me: at any rate to say so 
is not self-contradictory. It has been suggested that when condi- 
tions abed occur, and yet I see no silver disc, it is irrational for me 
to assert that the moon is full: but to say that it is irrational is not 
to say that it is a contradiction in terms: the term ‘ irrational’ was 
used precisely in order to avoid the implication of self-contradiction ; 
if it is logically possible to assert the irrational, its contradictory is 
not entailed ; and yet entailment between the propositions in at least 
one direction is what a consistent phenomenalism seems to require. 
This crux may, of course, turn out to be yet another pseudo-problem, 
but it has not been unravelled yet : and it is, therefore, wholly illegi- 
timate for anyone at present to assume the truth and applicability 
of the methods of phenomenalism, without providing at least a 
tentative solution of the difficulty. But Mr. Britton seems unaware 
that anything is amiss: he discusses at some length the question 
whether a physical object is a logical construction into which the 
experiences of others enter—decides that they do, provided they are 
normal—and defines normality, not altogether plausibly, in terms of 
standards common to the majority of men. But the general validity 
of phenomenalist analyses—whether they can, in principle, be per- 
formed at all—is not examined but taken for granted. Thus Mr. 
Britton, boldly identifying evidence for, with at any rate one of the 
meanings of, a proposition, declares (p. 132) that the physical object 
proposition (“The moon is full’, etc.) implies the experiential pro- 
position (‘a bright circle’, etc.) because (p. 52) one is part of the 
meaning of the other, albeit implicitly. Elsewhere (p. 73) he de- 
clares that the connexion is syntactical, as all genuine implication 
is so by definition ; later (p. 133) he declares that the propositions 
required for an exhaustive translation of a physical object proposition 
are ‘indefinite’. Does this mean a disjunction of groups of pro- 
positions, such that any one group provides a correct analysis, but 
the number of alternative groups is infinite? If so, there is a con- 
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fusion with the analysis of propositions of a different, namely ‘ England 
made war on France ’ type, where the analyses (‘a body of English- 
men landed in France, etc.’ or ‘ The King of England signed a docu- 
ment as a result of which, etc.’ or ‘a bombardment took place in 
which English aeroplanes, etc.’) all equally entail the analysandum, 
but not vice versa ; which is exactly what the * bright circle ’ proposi- 
tion fails to do. ‘ It is surely logically possible’, says Mr. Britton 
on p. 134, ‘ that a vocabulary should be adopted or adapted by means 
of which the whole content of type 1 [phys. obj.] sentences could be 
re-expressed ’, and on the next page ‘it may very well be, as Mr. 
Wisdom hazards, that the piecemeal correlation of some type 3 
[experiential] sentences with their proper type 1 [phys. obj.] sentences 
is all we shall achieve [owing to the excessive rapidity of the per- 
ceptual process and the feebleness of our introspective powers], 
and it may very well be all that we shall ever need to attempt’. 
But these are only pious hopes, which, if the difficulties are as fatal 
as they seem, are doomed to disappointment. The burden of my 
complaint is not that Mr. Britton should entertain them, but that, 
since he builds so largely upon them, he should appear so little aware 
of how precarious they have lately grown. 

(2) On his problem (3)—the verification of the mental or emo- 
tional states of others—Mr. Britton is more definite. Any theory of 
communication clearly must attach some sense to the statement 
that others, beside myself, have experiences. Mr. Britton, after 
paying due tribute to their merits, rejects both ‘ methodological 
solipsism ’ and its antidote ‘ physicalism’, the first because it en- 
talis an unplausible asymmetry in the analyses of the terms ‘ mine’ 
and ‘ yours’, the second because it can give no adequate account 
of propositions describing direct acquaintance. What, Mr. Britton 
inquires, can be meant by saying that I cannot verify your 
experience ? how is ‘cannot’ being used ? if I mean that I cannot 
verify it in principle, I must mean that to say that I do so is self- 
contradictory ; this can only be so because I define all that I can 
verify as ‘ mine’, in which case ‘I can verify only my own, never 
your, experience’ is a trivial tautology. If, on the other hand, 
I mean only that I cannot verify it in practice, this must be due to 
a causal obstacle: your experience is causally connected with your 
body, mine with my body: but it is logically conceivable, however 
unlikely, that one day a perception of a blue patch, or the feeling 
of headache, should occur as part of my experiential series (/.e., that 
normally correlated with a certain body A) which is directly caused 
by the behaviour of (your) body B normally correlated with another 
(your) experiential series. I could then be said to have intercepted 
one of your experiences. The sense in which this ‘cannot’ happen 
is purely causal. If ‘cannot’ bears neither of these two senses, it 
cannot mean anything at all; the problem is thus a verbal one, 
and has been ‘dissolved’. But this overlooks two essential con- 
siderations which I shall put as briefly as I can. The first is this: 
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‘mine’ and ‘ yours’ cannot be defined solely in terms of a corre- 
lation with different bodily systems, since that would imply that if 
in a single ‘stream of experience’ some items were causally traceable 
to body A, others to body B, that would correspond to the difference 
of meaning between ‘my’ and ‘ your’ experience. But this is 
precisely the unplausible solipsism rejected by Mr. Britton ; physics, 
indeed, could be quite consistently reformulated in terms of it: 
but it is not what we normally mean. Some other sense must 
therefore be found for the sentence ‘there are experiences other 
than mine (or this)’. Although not syntactically vicious, 7.e., self- 
contradictory, no definite meaning can be attached to this phrase 
unless some acts of ostensive definition are performed ; and this 
can plainly not be done with regard to the words ‘not this’ or 
‘not mine’ whose referents cannot in any sense be ‘ pointed to’. 
Yet some non-solipsistic meaning must be given to the expression 
if we are to be allowed to ask the further question, ‘ what evidence 
have we for supposing that body B has experiences analogous to 
body A?’ Given that the first sentence makes sense, the second 
can be answered by the ordinary methods of induction and analogy, 
for which Mr. Britton’s imaginary contingency would supply a 
particularly powerful piece of imaginary evidence. For this, how- 
ever, the basic statement affirming the existence of more than one 
stream of experience, which can be conclusively verified by no 
empirical method, must first be acknowledged to be significant : 
and if this is incompatible with the strict verification principle, so 
much the worse for the principle. The second point is closely 
connected with the first: if I say ‘my headache is more violent 
than X’s’ I do not mean, what I should have to mean if Mr. Britton 
were right, ‘ my pain is more violent than a pain I should have had 
if instead of being causally affected by (my) body A, I were affected 
by (X’s) body B’, though that is perhaps implied by what I say: 
for that relegates X’s sensation to the logical status of a ‘ hypo- 
thetical datum’, the back of the chair which I cannot, but might be, 
observing, which does not exist in the sense in which actual data 
exist, but is part of the chair which ‘exists’ in another sense: 
whereas I wish to say that X’s headache exists in the same sense 
as my own: two headaches exist, are occurring, in the same sense 
of ‘two’ and of ‘ occurring’ as that in which two blue circular 
patches may both occur in a single sense field. And that this is so 
seems to me to be in principle equally unverifiable by X and by me. 
If I understand him rightly, Mr. Britton asserts the contradictory 
of this. But I may have misunderstood him. If so I hope he will 
forgive me. 

All empirical sentences are, according to Mr. Britton, reducible 
to ones whose subjects are ‘loci’ or ‘ propertied time-places ’, or 
gaps for these. The sense field is thus conceived as a kind of per- 
manent blackboard whose surface is occupied by qualities and 
relations: ‘this patch is green’ is thus a synthetic proposition 
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equivalent to ‘ this (ideally pointable to) portion of my sense field 
is green’ (whereas it might logically be red or blue or, I suppose, 
not have existed at all if I were unconscious). This has been so 
vehemently denied by those who hold that since ‘this’ refers to 
‘this green’ or ‘this round’ such propositions are tautologies, 
that it is a pity that Mr. Britton does not discuss the matter further ; 
does he think that one can say * this twinge of pain might have been 
a tickling sensation ’, where ‘ this’ refers to an identifiable ‘ locus’ 
in a somatic field which is the common ‘ substratum’ of both char- 
acteristics ? It is not clear whether the ultimate subjects are ‘loci’, 
or ‘ occurrents’ which are said to occupy ‘leci’; an occurrent is 
described as ‘the fact that a quality occurs’: if this is not equi- 
valent to ‘ a locus’ can unoccupied ‘ loci’ be subjects of attributes ? 
Facts are referred to variously as ‘ essentially abstract but there’, 
‘abstract aspects of fully concrete events ’, ‘ objects of discriminating 
awareness—that to which we make a learned and discriminating 
response ’, ‘that which determines assent or dissent’. While one 
may be able to grasp the general drift of these remarks they are very 
far from clear: is it self-evident, for example, that belief is a species 
of assent, an introspectable psychological act ? As for the descrip- 
tion of facts in terms of assent—‘ Leave this room!’ would be said 
to determine assent or dissent—but is it a statement of fact? Mr. 
Britton is very elliptical on all this. 

Having dealt with contingent propositions Mr. Britton addresses 
himself to necessary ones, and to the structure and ingredients of 
propositional language in general. These are his best chapters. 
It is true that, following his habit, he again withholds from us what 
we should most like to know: e.g., his analysis of so-called synthetic 
a priort propositions. His general position should preclude him 
from recognizing such entities, but he declines to commit himself. 
He explains the function of definitions and of the tautologies which 
follow from them, describes and illustrates Sheffer’s method of 
‘ postulational analysis ’, and suggests that all a priori propositions 
can be dealt with by this means: if they are genuinely a priori they 
follow from verbal definitions, 7.e., are always tautologies, often im- 
plicit and needing analysis to trace them to their source and reveal 
their true logical character; this applies to all save ‘synthetic’ 
necessary propositions @ priort, concerning which Mr. Britton 
volunteers nothing. He distinguishes ‘ necessary’ from ‘a priori’, 
and regards the former as indicating that a usage, of language or 
behaviour, is insisted upon in a given society—a dynamic word 
conveying a command to obey a rule. By taking ‘ white swans are 
white ’ as his specimen @ priori sentence he ensures the plausibility 
of his thesis: it would have been more useful if a logical or mathe- 
matical example had been chosen. The remarks on logical syntax 
are original and interesting, in particular the arguments urged 
against Carnap’s identification of it with epistemology. The syntax 
of colour words is touched on, as when Mr. Britton says that ‘ red 
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is incompatible with green’ is a rule of syntax: on the other hand, 
he elsewhere asks whether it is contingent that ‘ this is red ’ can never 
mean * this is red (1) and also red (2) ’ where (1) and (2) denote dif- 
ferent shades of red; the relation of ostensive definitions to syn- 
tactical rules is left unexplained, so that we are left to ask whether 
the ostensive definition of, say, ‘red’ and ‘ green’ can be fixed, 
while at the same time the syntactical rules governing their use may 
be varied ; if this is not permitted the reason for this is obviously of 
primary importance. Similarly, after briefly wondering why ‘ while 
I may see that X is red, I cannot similarly see that X is not red’ 
and so whetting the reader’s appetite, Mr. Britton immediately 
abandons the issue and moves on to something else. 

There follows a chapter on logical structure which leaves us once 
more frustrated. It is in spite of that the best section of the 
book: the sense in which definitions in the sciences are ‘ based’ 
on empirical generalisations, the process by which the latter are 
transformed into the former, is excellently described and illustrated. 
What we are denied is Mr. Britton’s view of what constitutes 
‘logical form’. One of the most dramatic assertions in the 
Tractatus was that according to which the structure of facts was 
shown forth, ‘ pictured’, not stated, by the order of elements in 
the proposition : it was implied that relations between ‘ elements’ 
of facts could in principle be conveyed only by a relation between 
symbols, not by symbols for relations, at any rate in a ‘ logically 
perfect ’’ language. This always seemed a very peculiar kind of 
a priori proposition : and although Mr. Britton points out that any 
order whatever between symbols, spatial or temporal, can be con- 
stituted the conventional means of symbolising the ‘ structure’ 
of facts, must it necessarily be an order of symbols ? does Mr. Britton 
accept the notion of a logically perfect language? In the case of 
inflected languages like Latin or Russian neither the temporal nor 
the spatial order of symbols makes any radical difference to the 
sense: are they therefore less ‘logically perfect’ than English or 
French ? On p. 202 we find a list of tentative demands to be satis- 
fied by any informative language: it must exclude contradictions, 
have rules to distinguish absolute subjects from predicates, and 
must consist of structured signs, 7.e., ‘ signs which consist of facts 
about the combination of elements’ (this is distinctly obscure: 
is it an expansion of ‘showing forth’ ?); are these desiderata 
grammatical, logical, or psychological ? Mr. Britton confines him- 
self to the last aspect only: but if they are purely psychological, 
such an expression as ‘structure of fact’, which he distinguishts 
from ‘structure of language ’, since it is full of ontological associa- 
tions, is very misleading. Mr. Britton evades the issue by saying 
that he has no views concerning any metaphysical implications 
which his formulation may or may not have. 

The two last chapters deal with ethical propositions and poetical 
speech. In the first the view is developed that ethical (and indeed 
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all normative) propositions are partly emotive or dynamic, partly 
descriptive of means thought likely to promote certain interests of 
individuals or classes or whole societies. This in itself plausible 
doctrine is, unfortunately, connected with a rigidly utilitarian 
analysis of the factual content of ethical proposition, which gives 
less than their due to other forms of naturalism; nor is the an- 
thropological background provided wholly convincing. The section 
on poetry contains an interesting discussion of the sense in which 
poetry is ‘true to life’, and concludes that what is meant is that 
it affects the emotions in a manner less or more conducive to the 
true interests of the speaker, or the group to which he belongs, or 
the whole of humanity. Nothing, however, is said of the view of 
those who maintain that a poem may be intended primarily neither 
as propaganda nor to give pleasure, but to communicate a view of 
natural or mental or emotional states, which, because the poet feels 
not merely more intensely, but often observes more minutely, sharply 
and completely, may make the responsive reader aware of new con- 
figurations in his own experience or in that of others, literally 
convey new facts which the vocabulary of ordinary speech may not 
be capable of representing so vividly and simply. This is surely 
the sense which many of those who speak of this or that work of 
art as true to life, at any rate sometimes, wish to express: that it 
records a genuine experience, whether ‘real’ or imaginary; and 
causes in others an awareness of such an experience which in certain 
respects resembles the experience of their ordinary life, but com- 
pared to it is far more accurate, vivid, detailed, connected, more 
‘face to face’ with the object. 

I hope that these pages of criticism will not deceive the reader into 
underrating Mr. Britton’s book. I have tried to convey the diversity 
and the importance of the topics with which it deals, and the in- 
tellectual honesty and alertness which are brought to the discussion 
ofthem. Perhaps only a man of genius could give convincing answers 
to all the questions which are here so sharply formulated: to have 
raised them afresh is in itself no inconsiderable merit. 

I. BEeRuIn. 





Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. By JouN Dewey. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1939. Pp. x +546. 18s. net. 


Mr. Dewey is a famous logician. About forty years ago his essays 
in Studies in Logical Theory were renowned. They were succeeded 
by Essays in Experimental Logic and by How We Think. His pupils 
in Chicago and in New York acclaimed and disseminated his influence. 
Despite the wide range of his interests as philosopher and reformer, 
logic has been a ruling influence in his busy life. Now, in all the 
ripeness of an indefatigable retirement, he has for the first time 
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composed a system of logic—not of this or that type or department 
of logic, but of logic itself as he interprets it, its character, function 
and philosophy. Few have planned so broadly on the subject in 
our language for many years. 

This is not a text-book. It presupposes acquaintance with the 
text-books and with the elements of modern formalistic theories. 
It also presupposes a certain acquaintance with contemporary and 
pre-contemporary metaphysics and epistemology. That being 
understood, it is relatively non-technical in its exposition, even when 
it deals with severely technical questions. It should not be “ above 
the heads” of readers who have had, say, a year’s training in 
elementary logic together with a passable acquaintance with current 
philosophy. (1 don’t mean that the book is easy reading for anyone. 
That could not be expected and should not be desired, but the author, 
perhaps because he is to the manner made, sustains a style and a 
level that, broadly speaking, does not prevent general comprehension.) 

Peirce is the logician to whom Dewey accords the highest 
praise, but Mill is the man he discusses most fully and most: fre- 
quently. Among the others (and excepting the ancients) Bosanquet, 
in certain parts of the exposition, seems to be most often in his 
thoughts, though he doesn’t mention Bosanquet very often by name, 
The new formalists also receive a good deal of attention, as is their 
due. (But Dewey avoids all except very elementary formal sym- 
bolism, not, as he says, from any antipathy towards that development 
of logic but lest “ formal symbolisation will (as so often happens at 
present) merely perpetuate existing mistakes while strengthening 
them by seeming to give them scientific standing.’’) 

In continuity with his previous books, Dewey is anxious to be 
a post-Darwinian Mill developing “the science of evidence” in 
close connection with all the sciences ; but he has no doubts at all 
that Mill’s empiricism requires drastic transformation. It requires, 
he holds, quite a different kind of * instrumentalism ” and especially 
a radically different interpretation of the place and function of 
conceptual “discourse” in the sciences. That brings him closer 
to Bosanquet and his ** philosophical logic ’’, thinking about thought. 
But he holds that “* philosophical logic ” (so-called) is not the logic 
of the sciences, and is not a very good logic. Its ‘* morphology of 
thought ” should give way to an account of the functional develop- 
ment of inquiry-process, and should think about thought by inquiring 
into actual inquiry. At the same time Dewey’s logic is rather a 
bio-logic or a socio-biologic than a “ psychologic” like Schiller’s. 
With the latter Dewey (who does not mention Schiller) has very 
little sympathy, holding that subjectivity and personalism are out 
of place in logic, which is an affair of “ situations’. As for the 
modern formalists Dewey holds that they have greatly improved 
Aristotelian formal logic. That ancient logic became more of a 
hindrance than a help when its metaphysical framework parted 
company with modern science. (Dewey is very confident in all his 
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references to Aristotle.) Again, the modern formalists have not 
only protested and criticised. They have also worked, and have 
enlarged the formal devices that instrumental inquiry-logic can 
incorporate to its own great benefit. In Dewey’s opinion, however, 
the new formalism has not succeeded in ridding itself of old philo- 
sophical errors, and a better more “ operational ” logic should take 
its place. (All this is asserted in sincerity and not in arrogance. It is 
impossible not to like the author.) 

The book has four parts. The first is introductory, ‘‘ The primary 
postulate of a naturalistic theory of logic” the author says (23) 
“is continuity of the lower (less complex) and the higher (more 
complex) activities and forms.” Nothing should be introduced 
into logical theory “ from outside ” or ‘ out of the blue”. If we 
ask “‘ from outside what” the answer is “ from outside a biological 
situation of adjustment to environment ” where neither the organism 
nor its environment is “‘ ready-made ” but where each is in process 
(never-ending) of mutual adjustment. More specifically the “ matrix 
of inquiry ” is cultural-biological. Inquiry grows out of and along 
with the “ situation’. It is the operation of (provisionally) settling 
a problem that the situation sets. The needed reform of logic is 
a systematic inquiry into inquiry in all its “ warranted”, “ con- 
trolled’ and “directed” functions. ‘‘ Logical forms accrue to 
subject-matter when the latter is subjected to controlled inquiry ” 
(101). 

The second part is the longest in the book and contains a high 
proportion of detailed logical discussion. Its general title is “‘ The 
Structure of Inquiry and the Construction of Judgments”. The 
pattern of inquiry, we are told, is the “ directed or controlled trans- 
formation of an indeterminate situation into a determinately unified 
one’, Judgment is the (provisional) and existential settlement of 
inquiry ; propositions are conceptual intermediaries. Broadly 
speaking, a logical subject is something pointed owt, not merely 
pointed at, a logical predicate is a conceptual method of possible 
further determination. The copula stands for operations in a 
process of temporal existential reconstitution. There is no 
“immediate knowledge’ because conceptualisation is at least 
latent in all such reconstitutions, and the existential transformation 
essential to inquiry is teleological and so evaluative. The quality 
of judgments is discussed, and then their quantity in connection 
with the weakness of “ some” and the ambiguity of “ all” in the 
older logic books, and the comparatively greater strength even of 
crude measurements. Narration and description, continuum of 
judgments, and lastly generic or universal propositions are then 
examined, the treatment of the last proceeding from Mill’s ‘ village 
matron’ and her ‘ generalising propensities ’ 

In the third part propositions are discussed. In them, whether 
they are existential or non-existential, conceptualisation (and with 
it symbolisation) are altogether essential. They are therefore 
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means-to-a-settlement (since all concepts and symbols are opera- 
tional means). But they permit of and indeed require extensive 
elaboration. Much detailed logical discussion therefore follows, of 
hypothetical and disjunctive propositions, of series and the syllogism, 
of the ‘“ laws of thought ” and of the legitimate place of formalism. 
The discussion of terms comes last, since propositions contain, but 
are not composed of, these. Old friends such as the connotation of 
proper names are re-introduced to us. 

The last part is more general. Form is form-of-matter; and 
scientific method ‘ both constitutes and discloses the nature of 
logical forms’. In “ discourse ”’, and particularly in mathematical 
discourse, there is an immense transformation of non-existential 
“* possibilities ’, indeed a most elaborate development of “ trans- 
formability in the abstract”. Induction sets itself to formulate 
one fully representative instance of connected contents. The nerve 
of it is a relationship of kinds. This doctrine is applied to causation 
and to sequences. The book concludes with a still more general 
account of scientific subject-matter, of social inquiry as part of its 
field and of * the logic of inquiry and philosophies of knowledge ”’. 

Dewey’s discussion of particular logical questions is certain to 
receive close attention from students of the technical side of logic, 
both in its special assertions and in its wider relation to the instru- 
mentalism or operationalism that pervades his entire discussion. 
Their competence and his originality will see to that. I propose for 
my own part, however, to deal only with certain very broad questions 
in this review, and merely to illustrate from a few of Mr. Dewey’s 
more special discussions. In doing so I am acutely conscious that 
prejudices die hard and consequently that, if Mr. Dewey has really 
succeeded in clearing a mass of rubbish away, I (and I fear some 
other readers) would still think they saw the dump-heap that had 
actually been removed. I hope no one will accept my doubts without 
satisfying himself, from Mr. Dewey’s pages, that the doubts are 
warranted—or so much as think of doing so. 

I shall begin with Mr. Dewey’s account of the “ situation ”. 
According to him questioning and inquiry arise from a “ unique ” 
quality in biological situations, viz., their doubtfulness (105). Such 
a situation is “ uniquely qualified in its indeterminateness ” and is 
“disturbed, troubled, ambiguous, confused, full of conflicting ten- 
dencies, obscure, etc.” (cbid.). He goes on: “It is the situation 
that has these traits. We are doubtful because the situation is 
inherently doubtful.” This doubtfulness (= indeterminateness), 
he says, has come to be noticed even by physics, but in any case is 
true of biology. It involves confusion when the outcome can’t be 
anticipated, obscurity when final causes can’t be clearly made out, 
a conflict when it tends to evoke discordant responses. There is 
“ nothing intellectual or cognitive in the existence of such situations ”’, 
and subjectivity is irrelevant, being a “ withdrawal from reality ”. 
These statements do not seem to me to be justified. I don’t 
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think a single one of them is accurate, except perhaps the reference 
to conflicting tendencies. We do indeed sometimes use the words 
“ troubled ” or “ disturbed ” in this way as when we speak of troubled 
waters, but metaphorically, I think, meaning troubling or disturbing 
tous in anemotional way. But pass the statement in these instances. 
What of ambiguity, confusion and obscurity ? I can’t see any place 
for these in a mindless situation. A situation is ambiguous when 
a mind interprets it, with some excuse, in two different ways, or if 
different minds do so. There is confusion when the ambiguity is 
not discerned. There is no confusion when it is discerned. In 
short, the situation may be confusing (to us) but is not confused just 
as it may be deceptive but is not deceived. So of obscurity. A 
situation is obscure to us because of our ignorance, not because of its 
ignorance. I don’t say that inquiries don’t arise from such situa- 
tions. I say that their beginning in that way can’t be sub-mental. 
They are subjective in the sense of varying from man to man in so 
far as so and so is confused while others are not. They are not 
subjective in that sense if everybody is confused in the same way. 
But the confusion is mental in both cases. 

Take, again, the critical mark of “ indeterminateness”’. I am 
trying to balance a silver pencil on its end. My pencil never stands 
up very long and I don’t know precisely when or in which direction 
it willfall. Is the present state of the pencil indeterminate ? I don’t 
think so, but let us consider its future behaviour. Is that ** indeter- 
minate””’? That would mean either (a) that its future fall at such 
and such a spot is not fixed before it occurs or (b) that it cannot be 
known to be fixed before it occurs. Where is the confusion in either 
(a) or (b)? Need the pencil be confused ? Need the observer be 
confused ? 

Mr. Dewey may say: That may be true about pencils (pace some 
modern pigisiots but not about the situation of organisms inter- 
acting with their environment. The point of the reply seems to be 
this: biological process is a continuous inter-modification of organism 
and environment, neither being “ ready-made ” but each re-shaping 
the other. But if they exist, does it matter whether or not they are 
ready-made ? And however close their inter-modification, can we 
not distinguish what is interconnected ? Mr. Dewey, in a way that 
seems to me to be copious rather than close, is fond of expatiating 
upon this theme. He —_ us, for example (389), that it is a mistake 
to say that anything is a a food until it is actually used for nurture. 
Before that it was only edible, and he goes on to remark that what 
was poison in its crude state may be transformed by technical means 
into a food. What such discoveries do, surely, is to make the in- 
edible edible. But if we can distinguish the edible in the environment 
we are making a statement that does not require further modification 
on the ground of the continual intermodification of organism and 
environment. 

Mr. Dewey might (and often does) say that everyone would admit 
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some situations to be confused, say political situations, and that such 
confusion has its effect upon subsequent political action. I don’t 
think that is the correct analysis. An observer need not be confused 
when he points out that Lord North, e.g., was confused and that his 
confusions affected world history. Historians profess to do that 
sort of thing. If they can do so without confusion the situation 
must be what, without confusion, they say it is. More generally, 
we can surely distinguish between the cases in which our inquiries 
and settlements influence the subsequent course of the very thing 
we are trying to settle and the other cases: between legal decisions 
that act as precedents, say, and some statement about the moon. 
That is the ordinary distinction between what can and what cannot 
be done by act of Parliament. 

One of the difficulties I find in making any comments at all 
upon Mr. Dewey’s book (other than to acknowledge his eminence) 
is that he himself says, ambulando and very handsomely, almost 
all the things that I should be disposed to offer in criticism. Thus 
a part of what I have been saying is in effect that we can neither 
talk intelligibly nor inquire intelligibly about history or about the 
moon unless we admit that some of the facts of the case are recog- 
nised for what they are. Mr. Dewey’s reply would seem to be 
“ Quite so, but that is quite a secondary consideration for logic”. 
Thus he says on page 160 that he “ admits the existence of!purely 
declarative propositions”. We await the qualification that is sure 
to come and we find it, e.g., on page 178: “ What they declare is 
the need and advisability of performing certain operations as means 
of attaining a final subject-matter ” [never actually reached]. Is 
that all or what they declare? Similarly he seems to admit that 
recognition of past events has something to do with history ; but 
he thinks it is present and future evaluations that matter in that 
study. Again he admits that exclusion, negation and contradiction 
have a certain sort of finality in logic, but he regards it as subordinate. 
What is important for him is the preparatory selection-rejection for 
further inquiry-processes. 

Surely a logician has to consider not merely what would be most 
fruitful of logical consequences but also what can’t be evaded whether 
it is fruitful or not. I shall illustrate Mr. Dewey’s method with 
regard to what he says about transitivity. 

Of transitivity he says (328 ff.) that intransitive “ fails to satisfy 
required logical conditions of order’? and that non-transitive is 
** still indeterminate and problematic ” in comparison with transitive ; 
that this statement can be justified with regard to intransitivity, 
and is obviously true of non-transitivity since that is “ ambiguous ” 
with respect to transitivity or intransitivity. 

Is it so? ‘“‘ Father of” is intransitive, since if A be B’s father 
and B be C’s father A cannot be C’s father. “ Progenitor of” is 
transitive. Leaving family relationships, “struck ”’ is non-tran- 
sitive, since if John struck James, and James struck Andrew, John 
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may or may not have struck Andrew ; and Andrew may be quite 
pacific. Grant that a transitive relation is the better adapted for 
building up an extensive series. Is it not important and quite 
final to know that certain relations are non-transferable ? Where 
is the failure there ? Again, in the case of striking there is nothing 
indeterminate about the absence of any legitimate inference from 
John’s striking James to any other striking. 

To pass to wider matters: Mr. Dewey gives his official definition 
of logical inquiry, in italics, on page 104. It runs: “ Inquiry is the 
controlled and directed transformation of an indeterminate situa- 
tion into one that is so determinate in its constituent distinctions and 
relations as to convert the elements of the original situation into 
a unified whole ”’. 

I think it is unreasonable to expect this definition to be acceptable 
unless it is supplemented by express later clarification of all the main 
terms it contains. But so far as I can see the system itself is supposed 
to supply any defects the definition may contain. That seems to 
me to give too long an answer and an answer that can scarcely be 
checked. 

How, for instance, is it enough to speak about a “ unified whole ” ? 
It would be difficult to find a vaguer phrase. We are told, indeed, 
on page 533, that “every resolved situation which is the terminal 
state of inquiry exists directly as it is experienced”. That is en- 
couraging, but is scarcely a clarification; and since there may be 
lots of ‘‘ unified wholes ”’ (e.g., aesthetic or mythological “ or what- 
ever’ as Mr. Dewey would say) it would surely be kind to tell us 
what is peculiar about the unification of a logically unified whole. 
Instead we seem to be asked to remember what logical series are. 
Similarly I should say “controlled” and “ directed” should not 
simply be repeated, they should be independently defined ; for if 
the terms mean “logical control’ and “logical direction ” there 
would seem to be a vast petitio. 

The central theme of the book, as I take it, is the way in which 
conceptualisation advances a prepared subject-matter towards 
something nearer settlement. It is in his account of conceptual 
mediation that Mr. Dewey, even more than in his biologism, parts 
company from traditional empiricism. Mill and his followers (Dewey 
holds) had no adequate theory of the concept, of kinds, of the generic, 
of universals, of the abstract, of symbolic constructions. Therefore 
they failed all along the line as much in the subordinate place they 
gave to hypotheses as in their account of induction and causality 
and necessary connection of any sort. Mr. Dewey’s position is 
that an adequate theory of the conceptual, of relationship as well 
as of matter-of-fact relations, of implication as opposed to inference 
or to factual ‘involvement ” (and so forth) is required for logical 
inquiry and is supplied by his inquiry into inquiry. He is able, as 
he thinks, to describe the “‘ conjugate” relationship of existential 
and non-existential in logic in such a way as to provide “a unified 
solution ”, 
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I find his account of the place and function of the non-existential 
in the transformation of a biological situation peculiarly baffling, 

In general I take his theory to be that the formal is always the 
form-of-matter, that it ‘“‘ accrues ” to existential materials and pre- 
pares them for reconstitution in the final unity. I shall say no more 
about the impersonal language in which this is usually expressed, 
although I don’t see why biological Inquiry should proceed imper- 
sonally any more than, say, Eating does. It seems to me, however, 
that Mr. Dewey lays so much emphasis upon the non-existential 
character of ‘discourse’ as to make it incredible that it should 
actually (7.e. existentially) perform the biological function that he 
ascribes to it. 

Let me begin with a minor point to show how Mr. Dewey is always 
straining after an absolute antithesis (despite functional unity) 
between existential and non-existential. Existential assertions, 
he holds, are always polyadic even if they appear to be dyadic 
(e.g., “ Socrates is wise” implies a covert reference to space and 
time). But he tells us (312 ff.) that “relations between universal 
contents ” are always dyadic, a simple “‘ if then ”’ in the end, however 
complicated our formule may be. Why? Where is the difference 
in this respect between saying, on the one hand, that Rugby is 
between Euston and Crewe, and saying, on the other hand, that 
2 is between 1 and 3 ? 

Another smallish point is rather similar. Mr. Dewey makes a 
great fuss about the impossibility of deducing the actuality of the 
consequent from an if-then proposition. Thus, on page 277, he says, 
‘No amount of reasoning can do more than develop a universal 
proposition ; it cannot of itself determine matters of fact. Only 
operational application can effect the latter determination”. But 
what logician ever held that abstract reasoning of this kind could 
determine matter of fact by itself alone? In the modus ponens 
as taught in the text-books you can infer B from “ B if A” only 
when you have the additional premiss ‘“ But A”. If that is what 
is meant by “operational applicability ” nobody is disputing it. 
If more is meant the additional somewhat should be carefully 
explained. 

Part of Mr. Dewey’s trouble here, I think, is due to an oversight. 
He seems to me often to confuse between existential application 
and the direct application of everything in every symbolic formula to 
a corresponding existent singular. Thus, talking about probability, 
he says (478) that it is illogical according to the frequency theory of 
probability (which he holds) to assert that John Smith’s expectation 
of life at sixty is, say, 10 years. Thatisso. He also says that insur- 
ance companies rely on actuarial mathematics. So they do. But 
although the actuarial mathematics do not apply to John Smith 
individually they surely apply to his age-group under normal circum- 
stances. They apply to and describe properties of the group. How 
else would insurance companies have any reason to expect a profit ! 
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Let us examine some of the things that Mr. Dewey says about 
conceptual non-existence. Universals, he says, are ‘‘ ways of acting ”’ 
(262) and rather similar to habits. But he also holds (361) that 
they are “ ways of being ’’, so conceding to his realistic opponents as 
much as they could possibly ask. If a “ way of being” is not 
“inherently and ontologically embedded in phenomena” what in 
the world is so “embedded”? I daresay Mr. Dewey would say, 
and would be glad to say, that habits, like everything else that is 
biological, are “‘ an actualisation of the cosmological”. If so, why 
not universal “ ways of being ” ? 

He says again that concepts are “ possibilities’, ‘* operational ”’ 
and ‘‘ postulational”’. But if the final settlement is identical with 
existence we must surely have more than a postulate. So let us stick 
to “ operational’. What are the operations ? Experiments, tests 
and the like ? Or practice like aeroplane flying? In so far as these 
‘ operations ’” come in, they are surely something more than non- 
existent possibilities. What would seem to be required is a doctrine 
of real possibilities “‘ embedded in the phenomena’”’. Or is “ oper- 
ational ” discourse a sort of pure logical going? If so what is its 
status and how is it related to “the blue”? Is it or is it not “an 
actualisation of the cosmological ”’ ? 

The difficulty seems to be peculiarly menacing in the case of causal 
inquiries, and there Mr. Dewey’s solution seems to me to be quite 
astonishing. According to him the relevant kind-properties deter- 
mine actual sequences but cannot be ascribed to the sequences 
themselves. Traits and characteristics are in logical relationship. 
They are all non-temporal (450). Therefore ‘the property of 
sequentiality is eliminated’, ‘* Determination of the interactions 
which yield the traits that constitute the non-temporal conjunction 
forming the scientific conception is effected through experimenta- 
tion ” (453). But how could the connection of the traits indicate 
a causal connection unless they were connections of the changing ; 
and what is non-temporal change ? 

To put the widest question, how can the non-existential operate, 
direct, lead or control? Operation and the like are existential 
terms. How can one interpose a non-existential link in an existential 
chain? Some people (but not Mr. Dewey) might say “* You begin 
with certain dubious observations. You think of ideas. You 
follow the implications of these ideas and you find that you can 
re-interpret the original observations with some success.” Such 
statements, whether or not they are true, have at least the appear- 
ance of making sense. For minds, in these statements, are existential 
and they reconstitute their grasp of (extra-mental) reality. It 
would require to be explained of course how, if any ideas are non- 
existential, the mind’s acquaintance with them can have any bearing 
upon the constitution of reality. I don’t myself see how this could 
happen unless “ ideas” either reflect or are pervasive properties of 
things, although not themselves individual separate things. But 
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if Mr. Dewey is not renaming this essentially mental situation I don’t 
see how his operational theory is supposed to operate. If his theory 
be that what is commonly called a mind is a quite peculiar sort of 
biological development, the inquiring organism would be just what 
other pecple call a mind. I am not arguing abcut that, provided 
that tue relevant peculiarity is what used to be called a cognitive 
process. But Mr. Dewey, as I understand his statements, professes 
to be able to say something much more drastic about Inquiry. If 
that be so I am baftled by the confidence he shows in his solution. 


JoHN Latrp, 





Plato and Parmenides. By Francis Macponatp Cornrorp. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1939, 
Pp. 251. 12s. 6d. 


In his new book Prof. Cornford tackles the long-vexed question of 
the interpretation of Plato’s baffling dialogue, the Parmenides. It 
will be welcomed by all students of Greek thought on many scores, 
but above all because it not merely suggests a quite plausible con- 
struction of the dialogue, but supports it by a detailed analysis of 
the intricate stages of its argument. 

In the first sixty pages of the book, Prof. Cornford brings together 
all that is known or can reasonably be conjectured about the Pytha- 
gorean cosmogony and about Parmenides’ own ‘ Way of Truth’, 
together with an examination of the historical setting and bearings 
of Zeno’s famous dialectical operations. These chapters are valuable 
in themselves and especially useful for showing in what ways pro- 
blems close to the heart of the dialogue, which seems so strained 
and arid to us, were very much burning questions in Plato’s time. 

When he comes to the Parmenides itself, Prof. Cornford adopts 
the method which he has employed elsewhere, of giving a trans- 
lation of the dialogue interspersed with exegesis. This ensures that 
the detail of the arguments is not relegated to semi-oblivion before 
the discussion of their sources, validity and relevance is entered 
upon. The lesson and the sermon go hand in hand. 

The general position taken up is as follows. The dialogue is 
intended to be a serious discussion of an important problem or tissue 
of problems. There is in it nothing of the skit which some scholars 
have professed to find—and to find diverting. Nor, on the other 
hand, is there any foretaste of a Neoplatonic theology in it. Rather, 
to use a terminology which could not be pre-Aristotelian, it is a 
discussion of a logical problem or set of problems. And the problem 
under discussion is one known to and discussed by Aristotle. He 
recognised its importance and its difficulty ; and his answer to it 
is, anyhow in part, already in Plato’s mind, though Plato does not 
formulate the answer so much as force his hearers and readers 
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towards it by exhibiting the untenability of any more simple-minded 
position. The logical problem is closely connected both with the very 
roots of the doctrine of Substantial Forms and with the premisses 
and conclusions of Parmenidean Monism. And, lastly, it is affiliated 
to central issues in the adjacent dialogues, the Theaetetus and the 
Sophist, All these points seem to me to be true and important and 
even if there remain, as I think there do remain, certain residual 
matters where there is room for differences of opinion, the progress 
already made is notable. For now, at last, the force and the drift 
of the actual arguments of the dialogue have become discussible. 
It is no longer a question of decoding an inscription in an unknown 
tongue, but of debating alternative translations of a clause in a 
passage from a language of which we are already familiar with both 
the vocabulary and the grammar. 

Prof. Cornford’s special thesis is this, that after showing that there 
were genuine logical difficulties in the doctrine of separately existing 
Forms, which he does in the first part of the dialogue, Plato then 
goes on to give a fully worked out exercise in a particular sort of 
philosophical method, namely, one the object of which was to show 
that certain terms, especially ‘ one’, ‘ existent’ and ‘ non-existent ’ 
are the residences of numerous dangerous equivocations. To yield 
to the natural temptation to treat them as univocal is to slide down 
a slippery slope into logical absurdities. The early doctrine of 
separately existing Forms had been subject to this peril, for it had 
been wont too naively to glorify these Forms as being unitary (as 
against the plurality either of their instances or of their constituent 
Forms which definitions would reveal) and as existent (as against 
the relative unreality of their instances). But still more deeply 
involved had been Parmenides’ own Monism, since it had asserted 
that only what was absolutely unitary really existed. ‘ Unity’ 
and ‘ Being’ came, virtually, to being alternative proper names for 
the same thing, and that the only thing. That there are ambiguities 
in these terms is shown by the procedure, which apes but is not 
the same as Zeno’s reductio ad absurdum method, of deducing from 
apparently the same premiss sets of apparently conflicting conclusions. 
What these arguments really show, though Plato leaves this to be 
understood, is that the premisses from which these apparently 
conflicting conclusions flow, are not identical, save in diction. ‘ One’ 
and ‘exist’ are being used in one sense in one operation, and in 
another in the next, and so on. So each separate argument is, 
or is intended to be, valid. And the conclusions do not really 
conflict, since their premisses have, save verbally, different subjects 
and predicates. Aristotle often formulates (though without using 
this method of argumentation) what Plato shows by his argumenta- 
tion (but does not formulate), when he says that ‘ one’ and ‘ exist’ 
are ‘ used in many senses ’. 

I believe this special thesis to be mistaken ; but it is following the 
wrong scent in the right country and with the right sort of pack. 


35 
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In criticising it with detailed arguments, therefore, I mean it to be 
clear that I regard the question as being, at last, the proper question, 
It is because, after too many false starts, the hunt is now nearing its 
end, that I want to lift the pack off what I think is a false scent. 

And in particular, though I dispute Prof. Cornford’s account of 
both the goal and the procedure of the dialectic, I know of no dis- 
cussion which throws anything like so much light as his does upon 
the meanings, sources and affiliations of the multifarious steps of 
the whole complex of deductions. And if I concentrate solely upon 
what I dispute in his thesis, it is because this is the only way that 
I know of treating it as seriously as it deserves. 

My first objection is this. The dialogue begins with a rejoinder 
by Socrates to a particular specimen of Zeno’s reductio ad absurdum 
method. His rejoinder having been shown to contain either fallacies 
or lacune, Socrates issues the challenge to be shown that Forms 
can themselves be proved to be subject to incompatible predicates, 
i.e., that the reductio ad absurdum method can be applied to the 
hypothesis that there exist Forms. Parmenides urges Socrates to 
undergo a certain sort of logical discipline before launching out 
into constructive theories, and the discipline recommended is the 
practice of the Zenonian reductio method, but with a certain expansion. 
Zeno had, perhaps from polemical motives, torpedoed a given 
hypothesis by deducing absurdities from it. Socrates is urged to 
try the same procedure upon both a given hypothesis and its negative. 
And Parmenides is persuaded to give an example of this two-way 
Zenonian enquiry. Now, unless the whole of this preface is conscious 
and pointless deception on Plato’s part, the second part of the 
dialogue must (1) be a reductio ad absurdum argument ; and (2) be 
an application of it to one hypothesis and its negative. The identity 
of this hypothesis in half the operations and the identity of its 
negative in the other half must be not merely a delusive identity 
of diction, but be, or be thought to be, a real identity. And this 
means that ‘one’ and ‘exist’ must be supposed by Plato to be 
univocal throughout the whole argument. 

In corroboration of this, it should be noticed that according to 
Prof. Cornford one, but only one, of the various meanings of the 
subject-term in all the hypotheses is Unity, the Form or universal, 
that of which there are or could be instances. But it was only about 
Forms that Socrates was concerned to discover whether or not 
there could be produced conflicting predications ; and it was only 
from a collection of Forms that Parmenides selected what was to 
be the subject of his hypothesis. Indeed the whole preliminary 
inquest upon Socrates’ doctrine of Forms would, I think, have been 
a complete red-herring if the lengthy remainder of the dialogue 
was not going, save per accidens, to be about Forms at all, but 
primarily about certain quite different sorts of assumptions resident 
in Parmenidean Monism. The evidence of Aristotle, I think, really 
supports this. For while certainly Aristotle professes—I think 
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unsuccessfully—to resolve certain logical difficulties about ‘ one’ 
and ‘ existent’ by finding that they have a variety of significations, 
the various significations which he distinguishes are still different 
universals. It is the various predicative uses of these adjectives 
to which he draws attention, as when he points out that the phrases 
‘a man’, ‘an unitary man’ and ‘ an existent man’ mean the same 
thing, which would not be the case with ordinary adjectives. 

And, again, when he points out that ‘existence’ and ‘ unity’ 
are not co-ordinate species of a genus, and neither is a species of the 
other, and that an ascription of either entails the ascription of the 
other, he is noticing that these ‘universals’ behave in a very 
different way from the ways in which ordinary universals behave, 
those, namely, which accept classification as being of this or of that 
category. 

To come more closely to the special point of Prof. Cornford’s 
view. He maintains that Plato is compelling the realisation that 
certain words are ambiguous. Now we should distinguish, as perhaps 
Aristotle partly does, between two sorts of ambiguity. There is 
the uninteresting local sort, which I may call ‘ dictionary-ambiguity ’, 
where in a particular language like Greek, a given noise or mark 
has different and unconnected uses (as ‘ malo’ does in Latin). And 
this seems to be the sort of ambiguity which Prof. Cornford has in 
mind, for he says that the ambiguities which Plato is revealing are 
‘owing to certain peculiarities in Greek grammar’. And he admits, 
what his practice shows, that it is not easy to find in English 
correspondingly equivocal expressions. On this showing Plato 
was only trying to show that the Greek language contained some 
unsuspected founts of puns; though this might be quite a useful 
if humdrum task, since philosophical theories certainly can be 
perverted by local ambiguities of this type. Yet to employ so 
elaborate and systematic a procedure for achieving this end would 
be like using all the resources of a smithy in order to crack nuts. 

But there are ambiguities of another sort, which are, I suspect, 
nearer to what Aristotle had in mind ; and ambiguities of this type can 
be expected to show themselves similarly in all languages, however 
different their vocabularies may be, I refer to what are sometimes 
called ‘systematic ambiguities’. | An expression undergoes syste- 
matic modifications in its significance according to the type of 
context in which it is used. For example, both ‘very’ and 
‘punctual’ undergo these modifications in the three assertions : 
“You were very punctual for breakfast to-day ’, ‘ You are a very 
punctual sort of man’ and ‘ Naval officers are a very punctual class ’. 
The first says, ‘ You arrived almost exactly at breakfast time—and 
this is unusual’; the second says, ‘ you are more prone than most 
people to keep appointments on time’; and the third says, ‘ Naval 
officers as a class are more prone than most other classes to be on 
time for appointments’. And these uses are different, but con- 
nected, and connected in the same sort of way as would be the 
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corresponding uses of ‘rather irritable’ or ‘ pretty tidy’. That 
‘very punctual’ has different significations here is easy to show. 
For it would be absurd to say ‘ You were more punctual for breakfast 
to-day than most men are’, or ‘ than the class of naval officers is ’. 
Now, certainly ‘one’ and ‘existing’ are subject to systematic 
ambiguities of this sort, for all expressions are so subject. But even 
if they are, and even if, what is dubious, this is something like what 
Aristotle had in mind, it is not the case that all the puzzles about 
‘unity’ and ‘existence’ would be cleared up by distinguishing 
between the multifarious context-modifications to which they are 
liable. For it will still be true that in none of these distinguishable 
uses will they behave in the way we expect predicate-expressicns 
to behave, if we are predisposed to expect all predicate-expressions 
to behave like ‘ green’ or * punctual’ or ‘irritable’. They still 
will not behave like ‘ordinary’ subjects or predicates. They 
misbehave if treated like ‘ ordinary ’ subjects of attributes or attri- 
butes of subjects. To this extent Aristotle’s solution was inadequate. 
For even if these terms are shown to have several réles, yet still 
these réles are unlike the réles of ‘ ordinary ’ words, 7.e. those express- 
ing concepts falling under this or that Aristotelian category. How- 
ever, it could well be that what Aristotle did not see, Plato had not 
seen either; and that what Aristotle thought, if wrongly, was an 
adequate clue to the riddle, Plato had thought also, if wrongly, 
to be an adequate clue. 

Next, Prof. Cornford admits that it is odd that Parmenides, 
having promised to produce a dialectical operation having four 
main stages, should then produce one having in fact eight (or 
nine) stages. On his showing, these eight (or nine) stages have 
to be separate, else the first operation, say, would be proving the 
precise opposite of what the second operation proves, and so on; 
whereas his interpretation requires that each of the eight or nine 
movements should be, or be intended to be, a valid argument for 
a set of true conclusions, in only seeming, because merely verbal, 
conflict with the results of the other movements. Now he is 
here maintaining two different, though connected, positions. (1) First 
he is denying that the second part of the dialogue is what had 
been promised in the first part and what seems from the wording 
and the arrangement of the deductions to be fulfilled, namely, 
a quadrupedal reductio ad absurdum argument, each quarter of 
which consists of two ‘claws’ such that the conclusions of the one 
are the direct antitheses of those of its counterpart. We were 
promised and seem to have been given a series of pairs of arguments, 
of which the former establishes the possession by a given subject of 
both and the second establishes its possession of neither out of 
several couples of opposite predicates. According to Prof. Cornford, 
no such antinomies are really produced or intended to be believed 
to be produced. The semblance of the contradictions is intended 
only to advertise the piurality of meanings of the original premisses. 
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(2) But this involves him in denying something further. Plato 
seems to have exhibited not only contradictions between the several 
conclusions of one ‘claw’ and the corresponding conclusions of its 
counterpart ‘claw’, but also contradictions in each ‘ claw’ taken 
by itself. For it looks as if it is self-contradictory to ascribe both 
of two antithetical predicates to a subject, and also self-contradict- 
ory to deny both of a disjunction of antithetical predicates to it. 

For if we take a pair of opposite predicates, say ‘male’ and 
‘female’, if a given subject has a sex at all, then it seems absurd to say 
either that it has both sexes or that it has neither. Now most subjects 
have, of course, no sex, so to deny that they have either is true 
and not absurd. But there seem to be some high-level disjunctive 
pairs of predicates, of which, we think, that one or the other (not 
both and also not neither) must characterise any subject you please. 
And just these are the sorts of predicate-couples with which Plato 
is working. He is, in some cases, I think, mistaken in thinking 
that the option ‘ neither-heads-nor-tails ’ is ruled out ; and in others 
he is, | think, mistaken in thinking that the option ‘ both-heads-and- 
tails’ is ruled out. But in general it seems to me that the complex 
conclusion of each of the eight movements is logically impossible 
on its own account, besides being controverted by the directly 
opposite conclusion of its counterpart movement. 

But if this is so, then Prof. Cornford’s position is impossible. 
For in his view each movement is a valid argument for a set of 
true conclusions, and the semblance of logical absurdity only arises 
from the naif belief in the univocality of, particularly, the subject 
word in the conclusions of the different movements vis-d-vis each 
other. And obviously the conclusions of a single movement cannot 
all be true and in contradiction with each other. So Prof. Cornford 
tries to show that the seeming contradictoriness between the parts 
of the conclusion of each movement taken by itself is also unreal. 
And this he does by discerning (between the lines) the frequent 
interpolations of new quasi-definitions demarcating new distinctions 
of meaning of the terms involved. Thus he tries to show that in 
no case is one and the same subject either asserted to have both or 
denied to have either of two contrary predicates. The contrariness 
of the predicates is what establishes the real non-identity of the 
subjects to which they are severally ascribed or denied. He has to 
speak of ‘ definitions disguised as deductions ’, and has to find such 
a disguised definition wherever the argument seems to establish 
a both-heads-and-tails or a neither-heads-nor-tails conclusion— 
and that is in nearly every link of the chain of deductions. I shall 
content myself with saying that I do not think him successful— 
and not only because I think him mistaken in denying that the total 
argument is intended to be a grand reductio ad absurdum. 

One last point. Prof. Cornford is continually forced to translate 
certain Greek expressions by such English phrases as ‘ a one being ’, 
‘the One Being ’, ‘ one-entities ’, and so on. Now it is important to 
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notice that except for translation purposes no one would ever dream 
of using these phrases either in colloquial or in philosophical dis- 
course. The child in the nursery would wriggle and feel inarticu- 
lately that something had gone wrong with the works of the speech 
of anyone who talked in these w ays. But why cannot these phrases 
be used ? The grammar is normal, for ‘ one ’ is a familiar adjective, 
and * being’ is a common substantive, and ‘ entity ’ an established 
pedantic one. So why does the total phrase ‘a one being’ cause 
us any more discomfort than, say, ‘a wise man’? And the answer, 
which the child would feel but could not articulate, is that ‘ one’ 
does not signify an attribute as ‘wise’ does; and that ‘ being’ 
does not stand for a sort or kind as ‘ man’ does. Now Prof. Corn- 
ford, like many philosophers, does think, for he repeatedly says, 
that ‘one’ and ‘existent’ do signify attributes. And he even 
thinks, as Meinong and the early Russell did, that being an entity 
or being is an attribute which is possessed by some objects which 
nevertheless lack the specific attribute of existing. Else how could 
negative existence-propositions be significant? There must be 
something, for us to be able to say of 7 that it does not exist. Con- 
sequently the phrases, ‘a one being’ and ‘ the one-entities ’, ought 
to be just as proper expressions as ‘a wise man’ or ‘ the ingenious 
Eleatics ’. | But they are not proper expressions, and they are not 
so for the reason that the réles of ‘ one’, ‘ existent’, ‘ being’, and 
some others are different from the réles of attribute-words and 
sort-words. And it is just these differences of réle which generated 
the puzzlés which Aristotle was alive to, though I do not think he 
solved them. And, I urge, it is just these differences of which Plato 
was becoming aware in the Parmenides, the Theaetetus and the 
Sophist. The puzzles are not peculiar to one language or epoch ; 
they can be found, for example, still unsolved and still central, 
in Russell’s Principles of Mathematics. 

I suggest, therefore, that while Prof. Cornford is completely right 
in holding that Plato is, in this and the adjacent dialogues, concerned 
with genuine problems and problems of the sort which we should 
describe as ‘ logical’, and completely right, again, in holding that 
these p. ppebiome are identical with those to which Aristotle continually 

recurs{ he has failed to put his finger upon just what these problems 
were, because he has not himself 1 realised that or how the concepts 
of unity, existence and non-existence refuse to behave like ordinary 
attribute-concepts and kind-concepts. He has not felt the paradoxes 
which, in my view, are the nerves of the Parmenides and the Sophist, 

To clinch the issue—and that the i issue can be clinched itself shows 
that the problem of the interpretation of the Parmenides is at last 
becoming definite—I lay down the following theses. The second 
part of the dialogue is or is intended to be a reductio ad absurdum 
argument. The two propositions to which it is applied, namely, 
Unity exists and Unity does not exist, are intended to be univocal. 
There are four main operations in the argument, and each operation 
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has two ‘claws’; and the two ‘claws’ of each operation are in- 
tended to demonstrate antithetical conclusions. And the conclusions 
of each ‘ claw ’, taken by itself, constitute, for the most part, logically 
impossible conjunctions. The subject of the hypotheses is a Form 
or ‘universal’. The purpose of the second part of the dialogue is 
to show that some presupposition of the theory of Forms contains 
a radical logical flow. And the argument is successful. 

I do not claim that there remain no difficulties. For example, 
it is difficult to explain why the argument is put into the mouth of 
Parmenides, especially if, as I think, the general course of the argu- 
ment is, while closely relevant to the theory of Forms, not very 
closely relevant to Monism, save in so far as this doctrine did depend 
upon special and illegitimate inferences from the natures of the con- 
cepts of unity and existence. Then there are plenty of places in 
the argument where logical tricks are played with other concepts 
than unity and existence; for example, with the concepts of simi- 
larity, dissimilarity, identity, otherness, change, time, and so on. 
Doubtless the expansion of these absurdity-producing operations 
would reveal important truths about the logical réles of these con- 
cepts, but the introduction of them into the specific inquest upon 
unity and existence does leave the impression that we are losing 
both the bone and the shadow. 

And, finally, I suspect that Prof. Cornford is right in detecting 
in a lot of the turns and twists of the argument of the second part 
of the dialogue echoes of special controversies about the founda- 
tions of arithmetic and geometry ; and this would indicate that the 
concept of unity demanded investigation, not only because of its 
cardinal position in the theory of Forms and, perhaps, in Monism, 
but also because of its connexion with the notion of arithmetical 
units and with the general question of what it is that numbers 
characterise or belong to (which is also Russell’s problem in the 
Principles of Mathematics). And if questions of this special sort 
are dominant and not merely interjected, the problem of what the 
whole reductio ad absurdum argument is intended to reveal will 
become a lot more complicated. It will mean that Plato is attending 
not just to the logic of predication but also to that of counting, 
measuring, and calculating. However, at present, I am disposed, 
though with qualms, to believe that these special questions are not 
dominant here. They do not seem to control the arguments of the 


Theaetetus or the Sophist. 
GILBERT RYLE. 
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Reality. By Pavut Wetss. Princeton: Princeton University Press, and 
London: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 314. $3.50. 


In this work a writer who has previously been best known for his contribu- 
tions to logic sets out the elements of a metaphysical theory and a theory 
of knowledge. The book consists of two parts. The first, which is called 
** Knowledge and Ignorance”, is mainly epistemological ; the second, 
entitled ‘‘ Plurality and Process’, is metaphysical. The relation between 
the two parts is explained in the first chapter, where it is argued that, 
since epistemological enquiries presuppose metaphysical theories, and 
vice versa, theories of knowledge must be checked by reference to meta- 
physics, and metaphysical theories by reference to epistemology. This is 
the testing of a philosophical theory “from within”. But philosophical 
theories must also be tested “from without”. “To be sure that one is 
speaking of this world and human knowledge, no assumption or derivation 
must be made which conflicts with what, apart from the system, one truly 
knows of reality and knowing ”’ (p. 14). Dr. Weiss also holds that philo- 
sophical theories should be tested by reference to “‘ our common-sense 
philosophic outlook ’’ which, however, ceases to be available as a test as 
soon as it is made into a conceptual system. The “ philosophic outlook ’” 
before which philosophies must be judged is “lived, not consciously 
known’’. Finally, the suggestion is made that the ultimate test of the 
truth of a philosophical theory is its consonance with the implications of 
moral action. ‘It is moral action which at once tests, rectifies, and en- 
riches whatever philosophy we may achieve” (p. 15). In the last chapter 
of Part II Dr. Weiss also argues that the attempt to act rightly leads to 
the construction of philosophies. ‘ A persistent anxiety to be truly moral 
inevitably leads to speculation ’’ (p. 291). 

According to Dr. Weiss it is the business of the philosopher to provide 
“a systematic account of the entire universe. It is not his object to 
determine whether bodies move at this rate or that, but what movement 
is and why bodies move at all” (p. 8). It is tempting to break off the 
exposition at this point and discuss the meaning of these last two clauses. 
To adopt such a course, however, would be to distort the scope of the work 
asa whole. What, then, does Dr. Weiss claim to establish by philosophical 
methods concerning the nature of the universe? He claims to prove 
that the world could not possibly be one individual, and that it must be a 
plurality. He also claims to prove that something necessarily exists, that 
there could not have been nothing. This part of the argument is accom- 
panied by some very interesting observations on the Ontological Argument. 
He thinks the argument to be false in so far as it holds that a single necessary 
being could exist, but true in so far as it holds that something must exist. 
“ Ontological individuals are . . . obdurate basic metaphysical facts” 
(p. 176). Every individual has a “ private inward nature, which is lived 
through ” (p. 179), and a public character relating it to others. Individuals 
are spatially extended ; without individuals there could be no space, and 
“* without space, individuals could not coexist” (p. 185). Applying a dis- 
tinction between actual and virtual regions, Dr. Weiss suggests a very 
interesting theory according to which the nature of the space between 
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individuals varies with the nature of the individuals, although uniform space 
is “‘an analytic component ”’ of all spaces. The author makes use of his 
view of space to account for the difference between the various types of 
plurality. He goes on to discuss the nature of change, time and causation. 
“The fundamental temporal fact”, he holds, “is not the passage of events 
but the occurrence of changes in persistent substantial individuals ” (p. 208). 
After arguing that neither the past nor the present can produce changes in 
the future, he concludes that it must be through the co-operation of the 
future that changes occur. This view, which he compares with analogous 
tenets of Aristotle, is supported by the argument that no reality is complete 
in the present, but is necessarily linked to the future. To deny this is to 
fall into the “fallacy of temporal independence”’ (p. 210). This part 
concludes with chapters on organisms (‘“‘ Strictly speaking, the entire body 
is an organ of touch of different degrees of acuteness ’’, p. 273), on minds, 
and on moral action. 

Some readers of this inadequate summary of Part II will be inclined 
to say that no one who had seriously reflected on the nature of symbolism 
and who troubled to analyse the expressions he used, would claim to 
know or say so much. It is incumbent upon such critics to read Part I 
where the epistemological implications of the metaphysical part are dis- 
cussed. So far as I understand him, I think it is Dr. Weiss’s view that the 
Principle of Contradiction has ontological significance, i.e., has meaning 
not only with regard to propositions, but when applied to any entity 
whatever. He is also of set purpose opposed to that philosophical tech- 
nique which consists in showing that the questions raised by metaphysicians 
are meaningless. This matter he discusses in a section entitled, ‘“ The 
Nature and Function of Questions ”’ (pp. 90-98), and I quote his remarks 
at length: “If there were meaningless questions or answers, caution 
would demand an antecedent inquiry into the question of meaning. That 
inquiry, however, would suppose that the question regarding meaning 
was meaningful. Whatever justification one could provide for such a 
belief would justify the belief in the meaningfulness of any other question 
as well, for if we know that any one question we have not yet answered is 
meaningful, we have reason enough to ascribe a meaning to every other. 
It is arbitrary to make a definition limited when it can be made universal, 
and wrong to deny on metaphysical grounds that there are assertions which 
have not yet been understood” (pp. 93-94). In Dr. Weiss’s opinion, 
questions are of very great importance in philosophy, because it is some- 
thing in the real that prompts them as well as something in the real that 
provides the answer. But this is a part of his theory which I have not 
fully succeeded in understanding. So too, I find it hard to follow the 
elaborate account which he gives of perception. Presumably his view 
that in any perception there is always present an awareness of something 
beyond what is explicitly perceived (‘‘an adumbrated”’), has some con- 
nexion with the importance he attaches to questions. It is manifest that 
his theory of knowledge has been very carefully worked out, in order to 
complement and justify the metaphysics. 

On the dust-cover it is suggested that readers of this book will to-day 
be more inclined to read the epistemological part first. I suggest that 
many, after reading Chapter I, will prefer to proceed to the second part. 
The understanding of the book will also be helped if reference is made to 
an article contributed by Dr. Weiss to American Philosophy To-day and 
T'o-morrow, in which, before the appearance of the present book, he gave 
an outline of the views now published in it. Part I, it seems to me, is 
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unjustifiably obscure. Whenever new technical terms are employed, 
they are, it is true, explained, and there is a very good index. But even 
the difficulties of a difficult and technical subject can hardly excuse such 
sentences as occur on p. 79: “It is the task of synthesis to change the 
conditions of the determinate nuclei of indicated and contemplated by 
modifying the content of their indeterminate penumbre. This is done 
by identifying the indeterminate penumbra of each with the determinate 
nucleus of the other, an act which makes their determinately indeterminate 
penumbre determinately determinate.” The obscurity is due, I think, 
to compression rather than to loose thinking. The whole book, including 
the index, runs only to 314 pages, which is not a great amount of space 
for expounding a whole philosophy. The chapter on “ The Reality of the 
Perceived ”’, for instance, is an example of compression without obscurity, 
and philosophers will understand and appreciate its neatly turned argu- 
ments because the matter is already to some extent familiar tothem. But 
a brevity which is commendable when treating of such matters is not 
justified when unusual or peculiar views are being presented to minds 
which are not perhaps prepared for them. I should welcome an attempt 
to restate the main contentions of this able and singular book in connexion 
with the sort of objections that other philosophers might be expected 
to make. 
H. B. Acton. 


L’ Evolution de la pensée kantienne. Par H. J. pr VLEESCHAUWER. Paris: 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. 220. 35 francs. 


PROF. DE VLEESCHAUWER’S latest book, as he himself says in the preface, is 
not an original work in the true sense of the word. It is rather a summary 
of the conclusions he has already reached and set forth in his monumental 
study of the Critical Philosophy published in three volumes under the title 
La déduction transcendentale dans Voeuvre de Kant. He deliberately, 
renounces the erudition which was so outstanding a feature of his previous 
book, and the text is agreeably free from footnotes. So far as I can see, he 
has in no way modified or developed his already published views. 

Those who are acquainted with Prof. de Vleeschauwer’s other works will 
hardly need to be informed that this task of summarisation, undertaken, 
as he tells us, at the request of many readers, has been executed with his 
customary skill. He displays his usual powers of lucid and vigorous 
exposition ; and I hope that as a result those who have not yet tackled his 
three volume work may be induced to do so. 

It should be clearly understood that the aim Prof. de Vleeschauwer has set 
before himself is that of an historian rather than a philosopher. There is no 
detailed exposition of the Critical doctrines such as rendered his earlier 
work so valuable. The details of these doctrines are assumed to be already 
known, and we are concerned primarily with the way in which the doctrines 
developed during the course of a long life. The various stages may be 
described as (1) the pre-Critical period, (2) the formation of the Critical 
Philosophy, (3) the period of the three Critiques, and (4) the subsequent 
defence and development of the doctrine. 

In reviewing La déduction transcendentale (MinD, October, 1935; 
January, 1937; and April, 1938), I have already set forth Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer’s main views on the evolution of Kant’s thought. I have 
also ventured to express my difficulties and doubts as to some of his central 
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contentions. These difficulties and doubts have, I fear, tended to increase 
with the lapse of time, and some of them have struck me with renewed 
force on reading the present work. I will not attempt to recapitulate or 
develop my criticisms in these unpropitious times. 

Ee. Bs 


The Original Gita, the Song of the Supreme Exalted One. With copious 
comments and notes by Rupotr Otto. Translated and edited by 
J. E. Turner. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1939. 15s. net. 


By the term Gita Dr. Otto means the well-known religious poem the 
Bhagavad-gita which, as he himself remarks, holds in India the exalted 
position that the New Testament, and especially the Gospel of St. John, 
holds in the religious world of the West. His purpose, however, in the 
first place, is not to expound it, but to analyse it on the supposition that 
it is a composite work, which has grown up round a portion of narrative, 
called by him the original Gita. In this he follows the method of Garbe, 
who pointed out the various religious and philosophical elements that it 
contains, and held that it was originally a purely theistic work preaching 
devotion to the god Krishna. But Dr. Otto will not allow even that much. 
He removes even the supposed kernel, and declares that it was in no 
sense whatever specifically doctrinal writ, but simply a fragment of most 
magnificent epic narrative. Naturally this is not the view of the devout 
Hindu nor even of all western scholars. He refers to two of the most recent 
commentators who regard it as possible to maintain the unity of the 
whole, but puts them aside with the remark that he cannot accept that 
view. It would be superfluous to discuss a theory that makes no attempt 
to establish itself against other interpretations. The philosophical ques- 
tions involved do not even seem to be recognised, as Garbe’s position is 
taken for granted, and yet his view of Sankhya was opposed by other 
scholars from the first. There is a lengthy discussion of eight treatises 
that are held to be among the accretions, but the highly personal inter- 
pretations are not really strengthened by the frequent assertions of ‘no 
one, I believe, can doubt’, ‘at once evident’, ‘ obvious to everyone’, 
‘beyond any possible doubt’. On the other hand, Dr. Otto’s method of 
setting out the material is excellent. He gives a translation of the whole, 
ably reproduced in English by Dr. Turner, and also a separate translation 
of what he considers to be the kernel. This is the best possible method for 
making clear the various elements of the poem, however they are to be 
explained, and the translation itself has an independent value apart 
from all theories. 
E. J. THomas. 


La Philosophie Grecque. By CHARLES WERNER. Paris, Payot, 1938. 
Pp. 302. 40 fr. 


Pror. WERNER, of Geneva, is already known to students of Greek philo- 
sophy by his Aristote et ’ Idéalisme Platonicien (1910). He has now written 
an excellent general introduction to the history of Greek philosophy. 
The book does not set out to propound original views ; its great merit is 
that it proceeds from a thorough, well-balanced, and non-tendentious 
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study of the original texts. In face of difficult problems such as that of 
the interpretation of the Parmenides, Prof. Werner steers his way with good 
judgement between extreme theories. He shows great skill in seizing upon 
what is most vital in the successive systems with which he deals ; it would 
be difficult, for instance, to give, in the space, a better account than he 
gives of Plato (in 39 pages) or of Aristotle (in 61). The Stoics and 
Epicureans are treated more briefly, but Plotinus, again, is treated with 
relative fullness, and with great admiration. Indeed, Prof. Werner shows 
throughout an infectious enthusiasm for his subject, and his final chapter 
is an eloquent statement of the merits of Greek philosophy and of the re- 
spects in which modern philosophy has suffered by departing from its 
ancient prototype. His book may be strongly recommended as one of 
the best of the one-volume introductions to Greek philosophy. 

Each chapter has a useful short bibliography. But there is no index— 
a lack which I hope will be remedied in a second edition. 

W. D. Ross. 
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Bornstein, Geometrical Logic: The Structures of Thought and Space, 
Warsaw, “ Biblioteka Polska,” 1939, pp. 114. 

. Stevens, The Psychology of Physics, Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes, 

1939, pp. xv + 282, 7s. 6d. 

. R. Wheeler, Vitalism : Its History and Validity, London, H. F. & G. 

Witherby Ltd., 1939, pp. xii + 275, 15s. 
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1939, pp. 31, ls. 

H. D. Jennings White, Goals of Life: For Students of Psychology and 
Ethics, London, C. W. Daniel Co. Ltd., 1939, pp. 102, 3s. 6d. 

J. J. Cohen, The True Democracy, London, J. Bale Sons & Curnow Ltd., 
1939, pp. 50, Is. 
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. C. Chatterjee and D. M. Datta, An Introduction to Indian Philosophy, 
Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1939, pp. xviii + 464. 
. Riveline, Montaigne et l Amitié, Paris, F. Alcan, 1939, pp. 268, 40 fr. 
. B. Vico, Sabiduria Primitiva de los Italianos, trans. with Introduction 
and Notes by J. J. Cuccaro, Buenos Aires, Instituto de Filosofia, 
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M. Campo, Cristiano Wolff e il Razionalismo Pre-critico, 2 vols., Milan, 
“* Vita e Pensiero,” 1939, pp. xix ++ 684, L. 50. 

W. Weischedel, Der Aufbruch der Freiheit zur Gemeinschaft: Studien zur 
Philosophie des jungen Fichte, Leipzig, F. Meiner, 1939, pp. xv + 200, 
M. 8. 

J. C. Lafinur, Curso Filosofico dictado en Buenos Aives en 1819, Buenos 
Aires, Instituto de Filosofia, 1938, pp. 200. 

P. Ducassé, Méthode et Intuition chez Auguste Comte, Paris, F. Alcan, 1939, 

pp. 620, 80 fr. 
B. Jakovenko, Déjiny Ruské Filosofie, trans. by F. Pilikan, Prague, ‘‘ Orbis,”’ 
1938, pp. ix + 562. 

P. R. Anderson and M. H. Fisch, Philosophy in America from the Puritans 
to James, New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939, pp. xiii + 
570, 18s. 

Homenaje a Domingo Faustino Sarmiento en el cincuentenario de su muerte, 
Buenos Aires, Universidad Nacional de la Plata, 1938, pp. 533. 

J. Buchler, Charles Peirce’s Empiricism (International Library), London, 
Kegan Paul, 1939, pp. xvii + 275, 12s. 6d. 

G. V. Rovighi, La Filosofia di Edmund Husserl, Milan, ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero,”’ 
1939, pp. viii + 173, L. 14. 

Harold Henry Joachim, 1868-1938 (from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xxiv), London, H. Milford, pp. 29, 2s. 6d. 

V. Viglietti, Le premesse metafisiche della dottrina di G. Del Vecchio, Naples, 

“ Lo Stato Corporativo,” 1938, pp. 93, L. 15. 
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L. E. Cole, General Psychology, London, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd., 
1939, pp. xii + 688, 21s. 

G. Dumas, Nouveau Traité de Psychologie: Tome VI*, Les Fonctions 
Systematisées de la Vie Affective et de la Vie Active, Paris, F. Alcan, 
1939, pp. 544, 125 fr. 

J. Elmgren, Gestalt Psychology: A Survey and some Contributions, 
Géteborg, Wettergren & Kerber, 1939, pp. 229, Kr. 10. 

F. 8. Salisbury, Human Development and Learning: An Interpretive 
Introduction to Psychology, London, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
1939, pp. xvii + 513, 18s. 

T. H. Hughes, The Psychology of Preaching and Pastoral Work, London, 
G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1939, pp. 266, 8s. 6d. 

M. J. A. Van der Lugt, Un profil psycho-moteur @aprés une étude moto- 
métrique, Paris, Aubier, 1939, pp. 123. 

J. Ramsey, R. E. Rawson and others, Rest-pauses and Refreshments in 
Industry, London, National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 1939, 
pp. 52, 2s. 

K. Horney, New Ways in Psycho-analysis, London, Kegan Paul, 1939, 
pp. 313, 12s. 6d. 

W. Stekel, Technique of Analytical Psychotherapy, trans. by E. and C. Paul, 
London, John Lane, 1939, pp. xvii + 408, 21s. 

M. M. Desai, Surprise: A Historical and Experimental Study, London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1939, pp. 124, 12s. 6d. 

M. F. Gifford, Correcting Nervous Speech Disorders, New York, Prentice 
Hall Inc., 1939, pp. xv + 197, $ 2.85. 

A. Adler, Guiding Human Misfits: A Practical Application of Individual 
Psychology, London, Faber & Faber Ltd., pp. 128, 5s. 

J. Belin, La logique dune idée-force : L’idée d@utilité sociale et la révolution 
francaise, Paris, Hermann et Cie, 1939, pp. 635, 120 fr. 

J. Belin, Les démarches de la pensée sociale : D’aprés des textes inédits de la 
période révolutionnaire, Paris, Hermann et Cie, 1939, pp. 98, 20 fr. 

G. Catlin, The Anglo-Saxon Tradition, London, Kegan Paul, 1939, pp. 286, 
10s. 6d. 

E. Sparn, Cronologia, Diferenciacién, Matricula y Distribucion Geogrdfica de 
las Sociedades de Filosofia y Psicologia, Buenos Aires, Imprenta 
Lopez, 1938, pp. 22. 

The Thomist : A Speculative Quarterly Review, edited by the Dominican 
Fathers: Vol. I, No. 2, July, 1939, Baltimore, Sheed & Ward, Inc., 
pp. 292, $1.25 per copy, $4.00 per year. 

D. Murray, The Philosophy of Power: First Principles, London, Williams 
& Norgate Ltd., 1939, pp. 336, 12s. 6d. 

F. J. Matchette, A Preview of the Absolute-Relative Theory, Vol. I, No. 2, 
June, 1939, New York, The Author, 1939, pp. 32. 

Science of Yoga, Revived and Modernised by the Yoga Institute, Bombay, 
Academy Sanitarium, pp. 140. 

R. V. A. Swasni, The Greatest Discovery of the Age, Colombo, 59 Ward 
Place, pp. 28, 8 annas. 

Shaw Desmond, Reincarnation for Everyman, London, A. Dakers Ltd., 
1939, pp. 244, 5s. 

L. Blake, Hitler’s Last Year of Power, London, A. Dakers Ltd., 1939, 
pp. 191, 2s. 6d. 

Love-in-Memory: An Elegy, by ‘“‘ A,” revised edition, Redhill, Pelican 
Bookshops Ltd., 1939, pp. 32, 1s. 
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VIII.—NOTES. 


AN APOLOGY. 


Prof. G. F. Stout wishes to apologise to the readers of Mrnp for the non- 
appearance of the Obituary Notice of the late Prof. S. Alexander, which 
he had promised for the April number (see Jan. No., p. 123). He has 
been engaged upon a critical review of Alexander’s philosophy, which he 
wishes to incorporate in his Obituary Notice, and he hopes that the whole 
will be ready for publication in the next number. 


ERRATA. 


In the note on the Autobiographies of Hobbes in the last number of Minp 

the following corrections should be made :— 

. 403, 1. 7, for ‘‘ Hobbes’ ” read ‘‘ Hobbes’s.”’ 

. 403, 1. 13, for “2°” read “ Folio.” 

. 403, note 4, for ‘‘ Brief Lives,” read “ Brief Lives (ed. Clark).”’ 

. 403, note 5, for “‘ p.”’ read “‘ pp.” 

. 404, ll. 19-20, for “in Molesworth’s”’ read ‘“‘in Volume I of Moles- 
worth’s.”’ 

. 404, note 5, 1. 3, for “‘ Aubrey (ed. Clark), Brief Lives” read “‘ Aubrey 
Brief Lives (ed. Clark).”’ 

. 405, 1. 5, for “*‘ The” read “ the.” 
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NEW PERIODICAL. 


Efrydiau Athronyddol. A Welsh journal of philosophy. Text in Welsh 
Appears once annually. 

Chief Editor: R. I. Aaron, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Publishers: Gwasg Prifysgol Cymru (University of Wales Press). 

1938: Volume I, pp. 91. 1939: Volume II, pp. 87. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 

The THrrtTy-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Mind Association 
was held in the Buchanan Hostel, Edinburgh, on 7th July, with the 
President, Prof. Kemp Smith, in the chair. After the Treasurer’s Report 
had been adopted, the Secretary announced that the Association had been 
invited to meet in Cambridge in 1940. This invitation was accepted, and 
it was left to the Officers to determine the date of meeting. Prof. C. D. 
Broad was elected President for the ensuing year, and the Vice-Presidents 
were re-elected with the addition of Prof. Kemp Smith. The Meeting 
passed a resolution expressing its warm approval of the formation of the 
Council for Assisting Refugee Philosophers, and decided to appeal to the 
members of the Association to give their individual support to the work of 
the Council. 
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MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. C. Kneauez, Exeter College, Oxford ; or with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. I. McKrn, Brasenose College, Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of sixteen shillings should be paid. Cheques 
should be made payable to the Mind Association, Westminster Bank, 
Oxford. Members may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the 
annual subscription. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive MIND gratis and 
post free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy back-numbers 
both of the Old and the New Series at half-price. 




















